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EDITORIAL 


THE NEW YEAR symbolizes the unquenchable optimism 
of human nature—an optimism that is justified, in truth, by 
the Incarnation alone. There is need for this optimism at the 
present time, for as we write the terms of the Anglo-French 
peace proposals have become public, and they do not en- 
courage us to faith in either the wisdom or the justice of 
those concerned in the making of them. By the time these 
words appear in print the League will have dealt with (and 
no doubt rejected) these proposals, but we permit ourselves 
certain general observations arising out of them. We have 
said upon an earlier occasion that this war would prove a 
test-case for the League; we now say more precisely that the 
terms of peace will make or break it. The League has passed 
judgment on the aggressor; it will pass a much more damn- 
ing judgment on itself if it should now favour the aggressor, 
unless it is prepared to quash its original indictment. In the 
latter fantastically hypothetical event it would even more 
effectively sentence itself to death. It is reasonably supposed 
that France was the true originator of the present peace pro- 
posals, and one cannot fail to admit that M. Laval is in an 
unenviable plight; but that is true of any member of the 
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League that would run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds or is concerned only with self-interest. The fact is 
that disinterested justice and truth alone can still the present 
upheaval and at the same time establish future security. The 
League gives little promise of this; our hope lies with the 
rank and file, and the forceful reactions to the publication of 
these peace proposals give grounds for that hope. It is true 
that a widely read English newspaper goes so far as to sug- 
gest that peace must be secured immediately even at the cost 
of justice. But we have yet to be persuaded that the readers 
of this powerful organ of private opinion have so fallen from 
Christian and human ideals as to be moved by it. 


Indeed, notwithstanding the gloomy prognostications as 
to the trend and ultimate fate of modern civilization, uttered 
by wise and prudent observers, we look, at this time espe- 
cially, amidst the grim shadows of materialism, for the 
glimmering of light that may herald the dawn. It seems to 
us that it may be observed in the recrudescence of practical 
interest in the truths of Christianity, and in the common- 
sense philosophy of life which is part of it, amongst the 
people as a whole. The problems of to-day, brought to a 
head in international politics by the war but urgent in every 
sphere of life, are reducible, largely and ultimately, to a 
lack of the essentially human characteristic of wisdom or 
common-sense. Common-sense is too readily regarded as 
prosaic and uninspiring; it becomes so in fact once it is 
canalized and conventionalized—but then it ceases to be 
common-sense; and the natural reaction is a desire to strike 
out into new paths, which offer all the fascination of adven- 
ture into the unknown with the possibility of valuable new 
discoveries, and all the danger of leaving the known solid 
track in crossing a swamp with the probability of finding 
nothing but disaster. In religion, philosophy, politics, art, 
science, and even in sober mathematics, these venturesome 
quests have been undertaken; and whatever of real advan- 
tage has accrued to humanity, most of the admitted chaos 
of to-day is due to them, for by a curious (though easily 
explainable) paradox errancy into unfounded idealism and 
fanciful theorizing on the part of the few produces material- 
ism and atrophy of intelligence on the part of the many. But 
common-sense dies hard and so hope remains. 
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EDITORIAL 


Amongst the signs of the times, one of the most encourag- 
ing is the revival of interest in the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is becoming more generally known that his 
writings do not represent the unreal theorizing of a medizval 
dreamer nor the academic futilities of a case-hardened logi- 
cian, but are the practical considerations and common-sense 
conclusions of a great mind keenly alive to human needs and 
problems. But, of course, the peculiar value of his teaching 
is not that it is Thomist but that it is Christian and Catholic; 
it is the epiphany of the God-Man, the Incarnation mani- 
fested in terms of everyday human life. In this context, we 
take the opportunity of registering our satisfaction at the 
establishment of Aquinas Societies by Catholic lay-people in 
various parts of the country. At present they are, no doubt, 
hardly a power in the land, but they may very well become 
so. Another new promise in Catholic wisdom is the Catholic 
Psychological Society which has formulated a general pro- 
gramme of propaganda, education and the promotion of 
Study Groups in connection with psychological science and 
problems. In other spheres, the Catholic Social Guild and 
the Catholic Council of International Relations, besides their 
ordinary important activities, have pooled their resources to 
organize an effective Catholic section in the forthcoming 
Third International Conference on Social Work. Finally, 
as a background to these, and the other signs of splendid 
vitality in Catholic circles, we may call attention to the 
C.T.S. Lending Library which provides a valuable store- 
house of literature pertinent to all these activities. 


* x * * * 


The New Year wish of BLACKFRIARS fo its readers is that 
they may share in its own optimism and in its determination 
to further the saving cause of Catholic Truth. 

EDITOR. 
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ART IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIALISM' 


WE must begin at the beginning and endeavour to establish 
quite elementary notions as to the nature of things. And this 
is especially necessary to-day because in our civilization we 
have placed a great gulf between those who work at the thing 
we call Art and all other workers. I shall endeavour to show 
that this is one of the fundamental evils of our time, and in 
order to do this it is necessary to go back to the beginning. 

The word ‘‘Art’’ in the dictionary has quite a simple 
meaning; it means simply “‘skill.’’ Thus we use the word 
art in common speech when we call a person ‘‘artful,’’ and 
when we speak of the ‘‘art’’ of cooking, the ‘‘art’’ of govern- 
ment or the ‘‘art’’ of living. But, it is quite obvious, you 
cannot be skilful about nothing; you cannot just be skilful. 
Skill must be applied to something, so by the word ‘‘art’’ we 
mean first of all skill in doing. To get a nail to go into a wall 
without damaging either the nail or the wall requires con- 
siderable skill. So hanging pictures and such-like jobs is, as 
we say, ‘‘quite an art,’’ and therefore a man who makes a 
good job of it is, as we say, ‘‘quite an artist.’ From this it 
becomes clear that the word ‘‘art’’ soon takes on a meaning 
of more than merely skill in doing and comes to mean skill 
in making—to do a thing skilfully is to make a good job of 
it. The deed comes to be regarded as a thing in itself done 
well or ill. So that although in its primary sense art means 
simply skill, and therefore first of all skill in doing, it has 
come to mean chiefly skill in making, and therefore we may 
say that a work of art is a thing well made, and ‘‘the artist 
is not a special kind of man, but every man is a special kind 
of artist.’’? 

How then has it come about that, although the word ‘‘art’’ 
still means skill in making and we still commonly use such 
phrases as ‘‘the art of cooking,’’ when we hear the word 
“‘art’’ by itself we think of something quite different? We 





1 Substance of a Lecture to London County Council School Teach- 
ers, November 18, 1935. 
2 Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
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think immediately of pictures and sculptures and perhaps 
music and poetry and fine buildings, and we do not think of 
any ordinary workman or any ordinary work. How has it 
come about that the people we call artists to-day are not just 
all those people who make things, but those special people 
who make pictures and poems and musical tunes and fine 
buildings? Why should we say, for instance, that such a 
building as St. Paul’s Cathedral is a work of art, but that the 
Forth Bridge is not? 

Many would no doubt answer that the difference between 
the two is that the former is beautiful and the latter is not; 
or perhaps that the Cathedral is meant to be beautiful, was 
made beautiful on purpose, whereas the Forth Bridge is only 
beautiful, if it is beautiful, by accident; and therefore that 
the difference between ‘‘art’’ and ‘‘not art’’ is the difference 
between ‘‘beautiful’’ and ‘‘not beautiful.’’ Now this is 
really a very curious phenomenon because, as must be 
admitted, the word ‘‘art’’ does not in itself mean anything 
to do with beauty. We have suddenly and gratuitously 
introduced a notion of beauty; we were not thinking about 
it at all; we were thinking about doing and making, and skill 
in doing and making, and we said a work of art was a thing 
well made, and we agreed about this because that is in 
accordance with the common use of words. But now we say 
quite suddenly that a quite well made iron bridge is not a 
work of art, but a Cathedral about whose making we may be 
very doubtful, for we have heard stories about great cracks 
in it, is a work of art. And we say this simply because we 
do not think the bridge is beautiful, or not particularly so, 
but we do think the Cathedral is, or we have been taught to 
think so—at any rate it was put up with that intention. 

Have we, then, to reconsider our whole language? Have 
we to say that the word ‘‘art’’ does not mean skill, skill in 
doing, skill in making, and that a work of art is not simply 
a thing well made, and that the artist is not simply a good 
workman? Have we to say that the word ‘‘art’’ means some- 
thing to do with beauty? Or have we to admit that the word 
‘art’ has two quite distinct and different meanings? 

Before going any further it would be a good thing to 
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discover what we mean by the word ‘‘beauty’’; and though us ¢ 
it is possible to write long books on the subject and to make nec 
the matter extremely complicated, there is no difficulty about zati 
the simple meaning of the word. ‘‘Beautiful things are those wor 
which please when seen.’’ Whatever pleases us we call spec 
beautiful. That is simple enough, and to say that the beauti- it is 
ful is that which, being seen, pleases is in accordance with wol 
our common speech, provided that we understand the word 1 
“‘seeing’’ both actually and metaphorically. Thus we may rich 
say: beautiful chocolates are those which please when mo! 
tasted; the smell of the violet is beautiful; swansdown is else 
beautiful to touch; the song of the lark is beautiful to hear. ee 
We may say that all these things are seen because they are late 
seen by the inner eye, the mind is pleased; and that is con 
chiefly what we mean by the beautiful, that is to say, a } ane 
pleasure of the mind. The word ‘‘seen’’ is the best word to Thi 
use, because it more clearly indicates the action of the mind, tho: 
so that we say: ‘‘O taste and see how gracious the Lord is.’’ gov 
We do not mean that we must taste the grace of God with ing 
the tongue, or see it with the eye, but we must enjoy it with om 
our minds. So although the word ‘‘beautiful’’ is loosely 
applied to things which please physically, things which we ord 
do not think much about, even so the pleasure is a mixed per 
one and not purely physical, and it is as human beings that me: 
we are pleased even by chocolates. There are few pleasures the 
enjoyed by human beings, indeed it is doubtful if there are 
any, which are not chiefly pleasures of the mind. For even pri 
eating and drinking are capable of giving much more than is 1 
mere physical satisfaction, and do give much more, so that ( 
we take great pains to make food and drink more than mc 
simply nourishing. We have to be reduced to inhuman con- pa 
ditions before the mind ceases to function. | in 
So the word ‘‘beautiful’’ may be said to mean ‘‘pleasing is | 
to the mind.’’ Perhaps now we shall be able to understand lia 
how it has come about that we call Cathedrals works of art, is 
but not factory chimneys; that we call painted pictures on 
works of art, but not plain painted walls; that we call the ho 


architect and the painter Artists, but not the bricklayer or 
the ‘‘painter and decorator.’’ For now at once we see before 
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us our civilization, and whether we think it good or bad, 
necessary or unnecessary, we see at a glance that this civili- 
zation is one in which the idea of the artist as the ordinary 
workman is absurd. And if anyone says ‘‘the artist is not a 
special kind of man but every man is a special kind of artist’ 
it is clear that he must be talking about an entirely different 
world from ours. 

The ruling power in our world is the financial power. The 
richest man is the most powerful man. Those who control 
money and credit control the lives and works of everybody 
else. As the present Pope has said: 3 

““. . . itis patent that in our days not [only] is wealth accumu- 
lated, but immense power and despotic economic domination is 
concentrated in the hands of a few . . . and those few are fre- 
quently not the owners, but only the trustees and directors of 
invested funds, who administer them at their good pleasure. 
This power becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and control money, are able to 
govern credit and determine its allotment, for that reason supply- 
ing, so to speak, the life-blood of the entire economic body, and 
grasping, as it were, in their hands the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against their will. . . . This accumu- 
lation of power, the characteristic note of the modern economic 
order, is a natural result of limitless free competition, which 
permits the survival of those who are strongest, which often 
means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to 
the dictates of conscience.”’ 


In such a world all things are made for sale. That is their 
primary purpose. Although we buy things to use them, that 
is not why they are made, nor is it why they are sold. 

Consider, for instance, the fact that an enormous part of 
modern manufacture is in the hands or joint stock com- 
panies, things we call Limited Liability companies, and note 
in passing what those words signify. Limited liability! What 
is it that is limited? The liability of the shareholder. He is 
liable to lose the money he has subscribed and no more. It 
is entirely a question of money. A joint stock company is 
one in which a body of people have put their money in the 
hope that they will share in the profits. Profits are obtained 





3 Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 46-7 (C.T.S. trans.). 
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by selling things at a higher price than they cost to produce. 
If the things sold cannot be sold at a profit the factory will 
be shut down. This is obvious, for the lenders or subscribers 
of money will not lend without payment. And it should be 
equally obvious therefore that the ruling consideration with 
the board of directors must be a financial one. 

It is true that unless the goods turned out will satisfy the 
needs of those who buy, the people will not buy them, and 
therefore a certain attention to the quality of things made is 
forced upon the manufacturer, and of course he makes the 
most of this in his advertisements. But it remains equally 
clear that in rendering this service his one aim is to produce 
a profit for his shareholders. The majority of small share- 
holders have not much influence with the directors. The bulk 
of the shares is usually held by a few big people, and small 
shareholders seldom attend shareholders’ meetings, knowing 
that their votes count for very little. So that, although on 
the face of it joint stock companies are run by all those who 
have shares, in practice they are run by the few chief share- 
holders, and their object is simply ‘‘profits.’’ 

The development of joint stock companies is, of course, 
intimately connected with the development of machine pro- 
duction. Machinery costs a great deal to make and set up, 
factory buildings cost a great deal of money, immediate 
returns are not to be looked for, hence the need of capital. It 
is obvious that there are very few private individuals who 
have sufficient capital to start a big factory entirely on their 
own, and very few who are willing to undertake the risk. It 
is easier to collect money from a large number of people, or 
from a few big banks, especially if the risks are limited. The 
impersonal quality of modern manufacture is the result of 
both these things. That is to say, things made by machinery 
are impersonal, and the management of business is also 
impersonal. Thus it has come about that the mark of our 
industrialism is that things are not made for use, but for sale. 

It is necessary at this point to consider ‘‘man’’ in the 
present context. What is man? Man is matter and spirit, or, 
to give the word ‘‘spirit’’ a more definite meaning, let us 
say, man is matter and mind. And by the word ‘‘mind’’ we 
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must understand both intellect and will, and we must re- 
member that those faculties are only separable categorically ; 
they are not separable in actuality. The will cannot function 
without the intelligence (you cannot will what you do not 
know), and the intelligence cannot function without the will 
(you cannot know even the smallest thing without a promp- 
ting of the will). Matter is what can be measured quanti- 
tatively; you can have a pound of tea, or twelve inches of 
string. But mind is immeasurable. Man, therefore, is matter 
and mind, both real and both good; and in a discussion of 
art and the beautiful, and of the relations between art and 
industrialism, we have to remember that it is as these things 
concern man that they are important. 

In the course of time, then, we have come to use the word 
“‘art’’ specially for those things which, though involving 
skill in their making, are chiefly notable for the pleasure they 
give us. These useless works, when we speak carefully, we 
call works of ‘‘fine’’ art, to distinguish them from works of 
art in general and useful works in particular, and so notor- 
ious have works of fine art become that the word ‘‘art’’ now 
commonly means only ‘‘fine’’ art. Formerly it was said (the 
phrase is W. R. Lethaby’s): ‘‘Art is the well making of what 
needs making.’’ Now it is agreed (the phrase is Oscar 
Wilde’s): ‘‘All Art is useless.’’ And so instead of saying: 
‘‘Art is the well making of what needs making,’’ we may 
now say: ‘‘Art is the well making of what does not need 
making.’’ 

Works of ‘‘fine’’ art may be divided into two kinds. There 
is, first of all, that kind which exists simply for its own sake. 
In this class must be included all representations, whether 
portraits, landscapes, or subject pictures, and also all those 
things which, though they do not seem to be valuable by 
reason of their likeness to anything, are, nevertheless, valu- 
able in themselves, as, for instance, the works of some 
modern painters of the ‘‘Post-Impressionist’’ schools. All 
these works have for their chief claim to existence the fact 
that they please. We are pleased to have a portrait of so and 
so, or a landscape representing such and such a scene, and 
we are pleased to have a painting by, shall we say, Mr. 
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Picasso, not because it reminds us of anything, but because 
its form and colour are in themselves pleasing to us. 

The second kind of fine art is what is called ‘‘decorative’’ 
art; that is, paintings and sculptures which we have, not 
simply for their own sakes, but for the good of something 
else. Thus, for instance, we have decorative painting and 
decorative sculptures, and both these kinds of fine art exist, 
not because they perform any physically useful function, 
but for the pleasure they give us. 

We have, then, the notion that art consists of two kinds 
of things: firstly, useful things; and secondly, pleasing 
things. These two kinds of art are separated as though they 
were naturally quite distinct. This is a very grave error, and 
it is an error largely due to our forgetfulness of the nature of 
man. It is an error greatly accentuated by our industrial 
civilization, and that industrialism itself is a development 
largely due to forgetfulness of man’s nature. 

Man is matter and mind, both real and both good; and 
these elements are inseparable. Just as in the mind intellect 
and will are inseparable, so in man matter and spirit are 
inseparable. Matter can be conceived to exist without mind; 
mind can be conceived to exist without matter; but man 
can only be conceived to exist as a combination of the two. 
And as man consists of matter and mind and the two are 
inseparable, so civilization has its material and spiritual 
components and they also are inseparable. So, also, every 
work of man is similarly compounded. Nothing that a man 
can make is purely material or purely spiritual. A table, for 
instance, is not like a crystal, a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, or whatever the latest terms are; the top and legs of 
a table do not come together as the result of purely physical 
causes; they do not assemble themselves, and their design 
is not simply the product of mechanical laws. But the 
tendency for industrial products is to become more and more 
mechanical and inhuman. A table made by a man is a 
product of matter and mind, but a table produced in accord- 
ance with the conditions of machine production is one in 
which the functional necessities outweigh all others. Thus it 
is that the French architect, le Corbusier, was able to say 
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that ‘‘a house is a machine to live in.’’ And thus it is that the 
best industrial products are like works of nature, and the 
beauty of such things is the beauty of bones, of butterfly 
wings, of crystals. There is a kind of beauty in such things, 
it is the beauty of functional adaptation. So that of industrial 
products it is becoming very nearly true to say, and it 
should eventually become quite true to say, that such things 
are in fact simply the product of material laws, just as 
crystals and bones are. 

But the alternative to materialism is not simply subjec- 
tivism, aestheticism, idealism. A table is not simply an 
immaterial idea existing in the mind. The idea of a table, a 
sort of vision of it, exists in the mind, but that idea has to be 
expressed, manifested or translated into the material, mea- 
surable terms of wood or metal. The same applies to any 
other work of man; even so predominantly mental a thing 
as poetry is not separable from a material embodiment. Ideas 
are embodied in words, and sounds are embodied in this 
or that rhythmical or metrical arrangement, and they are 
spoken or written or printed. And this embodiment is not 
solely in order that others may share or use the poet’s ideas, 
the embodiment is also due to the fact that the poet imagines 
his poem thus embodied and delights in that embodiment for 
its own sake. 

This is as it was in the beginning. ‘‘God looked on what 
He had made and saw that it was good.’’ And as it is written 
in the Book of Wisdom: ‘‘My delight was to play before 
Him all the day,’’ meaning that wisdom’s highest activity 
has the nature of delightfulness rather than utility. 

Man is matter and mind, and it is the mind which is the 
predominant partner. To put in a nutshell what is wrong 
with industrialism, it is a contrivance or arrangement of 
things compounded, as everything that man makes must be, 
of matter and mind, but one in which matter is predominant. 
It is a material rule. The rule of the king is a fiction, the 
influence of Christian ministers, high and low, established 
or unestablished, is a very secondary consideration; the 
ruling power is the power of money, the power of commerce, 
the power of the material. 
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The development of industrialism as we see it before us on 
all sides, bears this out. The development of machinery is 
precisely the development which is in conformity with the 
materialist rule. The whole point of machinery, its reason 
for existence, is quantitative. Machines do not exist to make 
things better, but simply to make them in larger quantities, 
more quickly, and at less cost in human labour. We may, as 
all children and schoolboys do, like machinery very much. 
There are few people in the world who are not, to some 
extent, fascinated and delighted by wheels and contrivances. 
I appreciate machinery in itself as much as anyone. But 
nothing I can say, and nothing anyone else can say, could 
make any difference to the fact that the object of machinery 
is not to make things better, but simply to make them more 
and more quickly and more and more cheaply. It is not 
even as though we were in full control of the matter, and 
were able to say: ‘‘Thus far and no farther’’; for we are 
witnessing nowadays not the control of machines by men, 
but the control of men by machines. ‘‘Machinery has come 
to stay,’’ people commonly say, and they mean that they 
cannot conceive of any power on earth that could stop it. 
Every day fresh improvements are being made, more and 
more machines are becoming automatic, as they call it, that 
is to say the human workman is becoming less and less 
necessary. More and more the human workman is becoming 
simply a minder or tender of machinery, and less and less is 
he responsible for the form and quality of what the machine 
turns out. For that form and quality the designer of the 
machines is alone responsible, and even he is working at the 
dictation, not of his own conscience, but of the financial and 
commercial powers which employ him. 

For the majority of workers to-day it is as near as possible 
true to say that the work they do has no spiritual quality 
whatever. Under industrialism a system has been evolved 
in which man, the workman, is purely material (that is to 
say, as nearly as possible, for we cannot completely eradi- 
cate his nature), and his spiritual nature must find occupa- 
tion, satisfaction and assuagement when he is not working. 
Hence the problem which is called ‘‘the problem of the 
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leisure state,’’ the problem, that is, of how to contrive that 
man’s spiritual needs shall be satisfied in a world in which 
only his material needs are satisfied by what he works at to 
earn a living. 

But in the last three centuries during which this Industrial 
System has been developing, other things have been develop- 
ing also. As in all human affairs no one thing has a complete 
control. The idea of the totalitarian state is a comparatively 
new one. The idea that every human being in a community 
should be, or could be, regarded as a unit, like a bee in a 
hive, as having no other significance than that of a part of a 
big machine, did not exist until quite recently. All the while 
the commercial world has been developing its rule there 
have gone on many other ancient institutions. There is an 
old saying: ‘‘The necessity of one age is the ornament of the 
next’’; and many things which were necessary parts of pre- 
industrial life are valued as ornaments in our industrialism. 
I will not go so far as to argue that the King and Parliament, 
the Church and the churches, have no other position but that 
of such ornaments, though I think this might very well be 
argued. But what is more to the point here is that the thing 
we call Art, which was simply the business of making what- 
ever was required to be made, has now, in our minds, come 
to mean simply the provision of ornaments. We have sepa- 
rated the idea of use from the idea of beauty, and so we 
have separated the idea of the workman from the idea of the 
artist. We have put the artist on a specially high pedestal. 
Industrialism has not destroyed him, on the contrary it has 
made him a kind of god, a prophet, a seer, a special person 
not as other men. 

This deplorable state of affairs is the inevitable conse- 
quence of our industrial rule. We have denied to most men 
the spiritual responsibility of human beings, and therefore 
we have granted to some special men a special spiritual 
responsibility. It is as if we said: the factory hand shall 
have no mind (except when he is not working), but the special 
man, the man whom we call artist, shall have nothing else 
but mind. The factory hand shall be concerned only with 
what is useful; the artist shall be concerned only with what 
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is useless. And the consequence is obvious. More and more 
the industrial world is driven to concern itself with the 
purely functional; more and more the artist is driven to 
concern himself with the purely psychological. 
The best industrial architecture is the plain unadorned 
utilitarian construction, such as, for instance, the Daily 
Express building in Fleet Street, or the plain brick viaducts 
of our railways. The best industrial products of all kinds are 
characterized by the same stark functionalism. The best 
furniture, the best utensils, are those from which the de- 
signer has most carefully and intelligently weeded out all 
irrelevances, all unnecessary adornment, all sentimentality. 
These things are the ‘‘best’’ of industrial products because 
they are the products which industrialism can most success- 
fully produce. They are those which are most in accord with 
its own nature. Machines may be good things, but they are 
not spiritual agencies. You cannot ask machines to be exub- 
erant. You cannot expect them to be concerned with holiness, 
and holiness is the ultimate criterion in the judgment of 
human works. Holy—that is to say whole, all that a thing 
should be; and of all human works we must say that the 
ultimate criterion is holiness, because the ultimate criterion 
for man is holiness. The difference between holiness and 
simple goodness is this: the good thing is that which is in 
accord with the nature of things. The holy thing is that 
which is, in addition, in some way dedicated, so that of 
holy things we may say that they are not merely good for 
their immediate purpose, but offered up—a sacrifice of 
praise. 

But this idea that the criterion for the judgment of all 
human works is holiness, that every work of man should be 
a sacrifice of praise, is held to be absurd even by men of 
religion. ‘‘Work is a curse,’’ they say, ‘‘and therefore,’’ 
they seem to add, ‘‘things made under that curse are un- 
worthy of respect.’’ Therefore they see in machines, so 
they aver, not so much a means to money as a means to the 
removal of a curse. Thus I read in a recent book on the 
subject by Count Serra, a book which has a preface by the 
present Dean of Canterbury, that ‘‘the social rdle’’ of the 
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machine is ‘‘to lighten the labour of all’’ and thus ‘‘the 
more machines the community possesses the more this 
labour will be lightened, and work, whilst remaining a 
necessity and an obligation, will become no more than one 
of the functional activities of the individual. The leisure 
created by the machine will allow the development of the 
other faculties of the individual, development which, without 
the machines, was impossible; for, as Plato says, ‘there is 
no greater enemy of the arts and sciences than fatigue and 
sleep.’ ’’ Thus our reformers align themselves with pagan 
philosophers and our modern artists ally themselves with 
both. Thus, incidentally, they brush aside unnoticed, not 
only all our medieval cathedrals and parish churches, the 
temples of India and Greece, Egypt and Assyria, but also all 
the furniture, clothes, pottery and utensils of pre-industrial 
times—things which, as they were not made by machinery, 
must have been produced under the curse and under condi- 
tions which did not allow the development of ‘‘the arts and 
sciences.’’ Hence, we must suppose, the V. & A. Museum: 
a place to house not things of beauty, things of worshipful- 
ness, good things, but accursed things—or, at the best, 
curiosities. . . . 

The artist, it was noted above, has been inevitably driven 
to concern himself more and more with the purely psycho- 
logical. The word ‘‘psychology’’ means pertaining to the 
science of the mind. So to talk about psychological art is, 
of course, very clumsy. If there were such a word, it would 
be better to say ‘‘psychographical.’’ At any rate, my mean- 
ing is this: that more and more the artist is compelled to 
concern himself with the expression of his own personal 
reactions, and less and less concerned to make things to 
order, to make things which are useful, to make things 
which have meaning or use to others, to make things which 
have any significance but that of exhibiting his personal 
sensibilities. 

Here we are brought up against a very curious pheno- 
menon. Art, which in its own nature is simply the business 
of making, and is only by accident or in a secondary way an 
exhibition of the personality of the maker, and is only by 
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accident and in a secondary way concerned with the beauti- 
ful, pure and simple, has now come to be primarily, and 
not at all by accident, personal exhibitionism and the making 
of things of beauty and nothing else. Grass is green, but 
grass does not exist in order to be green; greenness is an 
accident of grass. So, in the same way, any work of man 
inevitably bears the mark of the man who made it, but it 
does not exist in order to have that mark; the mark of 
personality is an accident. Again, every work of man, at 
least every work that he makes as a human being with care 
to make it as well as he can, so that when done he looks on it 
and sees that it is good, every such work has inevitably the 
quality we call beauty—order, unity, variety, proportion, 
clarity—but such works are not made in order to exhibit 
beauty; beauty is an accident of such works. 

But now under our industrialism, having divided up the 
business of making, so that all useful things are objects of 
commerce and are made by machinery (or under conditions 
of labour which, in as much as they deprive the workman 
of responsibility for design and therefore make the workman 
himself into a kind of machine, are as much machine-made 
as things made by machinery), and all delightful things are 
made by persons who have no other reason for working but 
to make things which are delightful, we have turned acci- 
dents into substances. That is to say, to return to our analogy 
of grass, it is as though we had contrived to turn out fodder 
for cattle which had no qualities but that of nutriment, and 
then, feeling the need for the sensation of greenness, we 
trained a special kind of workman to produce green for our 
delight. 

There are many who make no complaint about this system 
of industry. They say, in effect, that the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. They say that as the result of this 
system we are in a position to get a great deal more nutri- 
ment than before, and we are in a position to get an even 
brighter and more satisfying green by concentrating our 
attention upon it. Or, leaving the analogy behind, they say 
we are able to get a vastly increased number of conveniences, 
food, clothing, shelter and transport, and at the same time 
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we are able to get paintings and sculptures, music and 
poetry, in which an even higher degree of beauty is achieved, 
more concentrated, more poignant, than ever was obtained 
in the pre-industrial world. 

This position may be considered from several different 
points of view. We may ask, first of all, simply: Is it true? 
We may ask: Is it compatible with Christianity? We may 
ask: Is it compatible with the nature of man? Or we may 
ask simply: Do we like it? To take the first question first. 
Is it true? Is it true, that is to say, that we really get more 
conveniences under our industrialism and more and more 
poignant beauty? Many people would answer without hesi- 
tation that modern conveniences are indeed greatly more 
than were possessed by the inhabitants of medieval or even 
eighteenth century England. And if we consider such things 
as railway trains and telephones, the sanitary system of 
London, our highroads from which all highwaymen have 
been removed, and all such things, we may certainly think 
that modern life is more convenient than ancient life. But 
there is another side to the picture. It is true that the high- 
waymen have gone, but in other respects the roads are even 
less safe than they were. It is true that London sanitation is 
a marvel of engineering, but on the other hand it is possible 
to hold the view that London is extraordinarily unpleasant, 
noisy and dangerous, a seething whirlpool of competing 
business men, vulgar beyond words, and in spite of many 
venerable remains of its past, altogether beastly. It is true 
that by means of steamships and the exploitation of the vast 
and virgin lands of America and elsewhere we have been 
able to bring food in sufficient quantities to England to feed 
a population at least four times as big as the population two 
hundred years ago; but it is very doubtful whether we have 
really improved England as a place to live in. It is doubtful 
whether the journey from London to Manchester is as plea- 
sant a journey, that is to say as full of things pleasing to 
man, as the same journey in pre-industrial times. 

When we come to what are now called works of art, that 
is to say those special things which exhibit beauty pure and 
undiluted, these doubts are even more pressing. In spite of 
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all their poignant sensibility, are the works of, for instance, 
Picasso, Joan Miro, Wyndham Lewis, Henry Moore, Paul 
Klee or David Jones actually more beautiful, that is to say 
more pleasing when seen, than the paintings and sculptures 
on medieval cathedrals or Indian temples? Are the sculp- 
tures on the West Porch at Chartres really inferior to the 
sculptures of Brancusi? The former are by definition images 
of kings and queens, accidentally they convey to us the 
personality of their maker, accidentally they please us. The 
latter by definition exhibit to us the soul of Mr. Brancusi, 
and their sole object is to please. Moreover, it is almost 
impossible to discover in the sculptures of M. Brancusi even 
an accidental usefulness—though I suppose you could use 
one of them to bash a burglar on the head with, or, more 
seriously, it is possible that such things look nice in your 
drawing-room and therefore have the accident of being a 
sort of soothing furniture. At any rate it seems to me at 
least doubtful whether these works of our hyper-sensibility 
do, in fact, exhibit more beauty, whether they are, in fact, 
more lovely than those works which were not primarily made 
in order to be beautiful. 

Even in the case of music the same considerations hold 
good. People talk about music as though it were a purely 
abstract art having no reason for existence but that of de- 
lightfulness. They say that a tune is a tune, and that is all 
there is to it. But this is a misunderstanding, as we may see 
very clearly when we think of the different names we give to 
different kinds of tunes. For instance, there are marches, 
military and wedding, there are dirges, there are hymn 
tunes, there are dances of all kinds. Thus it is clear that even 
music is not divorced from utility. Music does not exist 
merely as sounds; it exists as appropriate sounds or in- 
appropriate ones. There is the right kind of music for this or 
that occasion; and if to-day we think of music as existing 
simply in the concert hall, that proves no more than that we 
have reduced music to the same position of uselessness as 
that to which painters and sculptors would reduce painting 
and sculpture. 

As to the other questions: Is modern industrialism com- 
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patible with Christianity, with the nature of man, with 
human likes and dislikes? Here we are on altogether less 
doubtful ground. There can surely be no doubt whatever 
that our industrial system is contrary to Christianity, is 
therefore contrary to the nature of man, which it is the object 
of Christianity to develop and perfect, and is therefore con- 
trary, or must in the long run be contrary, to human likes 
and dislikes. 

Industrialism is contrary to Christianity because it is built 
upon a denial of human responsibility. The factory work- 
man, as such, is a human being, but the factory workman, 
as such, is not a wholly responsible human being; he is only 
responsible for doing what he is told, a hand, a sentient part 
of the machinery. He is only fully responsible when he is no 
longer a workman. As for those workers who remain outside 
industrialism, those artists, those poets, it is contrary to the 
nature of man that he should be engaged in making things 
which are by definition useless, which are by definition 
simply psychological exercises. It is contrary to the nature 
of man, because man is a social animal; he cannot, if he 
would, work simply to please himself; nothing that he does 
can exist in isolation, it must have its social value and its 
social usefulness. Moreover, even the poet must eat bread 
and butter, he must exchange his works for food, clothing, 
shelter, and to pretend that he is not concerned with such 
material things is the most preposterous untruth and one 
which lands him straight away into the position of lapdog 
and parasite. 

If it could be said, or if it could be claimed, that our 
modern artists in the pursuit of pure beauty were like ancient 
hermits, the position would be entirely different. The ancient 
hermit said to himself, in effect, ‘‘I wish to commune with 
my God and I wish nothing else; by doing so I shall be of no 
immediate service to my fellowmen, I will therefore go out 
from among them so that I shall not be a burden.’’ But this 
picture of asceticism is a very different one from that of the 
‘fart world.’’ One has only to consider the prices of paintings 
and sculptures by our modern artists to see what a different 
business it is. Far from not being a burden to their fellows, 
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they depend entirely upon the superabundant riches of 
wealthy connoisseurs, connoisseurs whose superabundant 
riches are derived, and under industrialism must be derived, 
from profits obtained by the under-payment of factory 
hands. 

We are now in a position to state the relation between art 
and industrialism. Man is matter and spirit: industrialism 
is that system in which man in his material aspect is divorced 
from man in his spiritual aspect, in which the ideas of use 
and beauty are divorced from one another, in which all 
useful things are made in quantity by machinery, in which 
useful things, as such, are not considered to be beautiful. 
But as man is a spiritual being as well as a material one, he 
demands pleasure as well as physical conveniences. There- 
fore, under industrialism, use having been divorced from 
beauty, pleasure must be provided by persons specially 
trained for the purpose. We therefore have the majority of 
the population engaged as hands in the production of things 
for use, and a small number of special people engaged in the 
production of things of beauty. These things are bought by 
rich connoisseurs whose money comes to them from the 
profits of industrialism. And the rank and file, not being 
able to afford to possess these expensive originals, are com- 
pelled to satisfy their appetite for beauty by reproductions, 
gramophone records and radio concerts. 

Such is the relation between art and industrialism, or such 
would be the relationship were industrialism completely 
pervasive and operative. It is obvious that we have not yet 
perfected our industrialism; it is still tainted with the dregs 
of pre-industrial life and thought. Just as we still have kings 
with crowns, so we still have houses and furniture and 
utensils which retain many of the superficial characteristics 
of things made in past times. And the law of the land is still 
dogged by an ineradicable connection with the Canon law of 
the Church, just as railway trains are still hindered in their 
development by the fact that the width of railway lines is the 
same width as the wheels of the pre-existing stage coach. 

Man is matter and spirit, and in man the two are insepar- 
able. Thus when a man dies his spirit is not a man, nor is his 
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dead body, and while it is a matter of common regret that 
body and spirit should suffer the separation of death, we, in 
this industrial civilization, do our utmost to bring about that 
separation during life. We divide use from ‘‘art,’’ and we 
separate the idea of work from the ideas of beauty and 
pleasure. Thus it comes about that we think it is not only 
possible but desirable to divide our lives into two depart- 
ments. We aim at arranging things so that we shall do all 
necessary bodily labour by mechanical, that is to say non- 
spiritual, means, and, having reduced that labour to the 
smallest possible amount, we then hope to enjoy spiritual 
things in our leisure hours. 

It is true that this is no new thing; it is not industrialism 
which has introduced the dichotomy, the divorce of work 
from pleasure. But industrialism has enabled us to carry 
that process to a depth of achievement realized under no 
previous system. The chattel slavery of the ancients or of the 
American plantations was childish in its scope. You may tie 
a man by the ankle and flay his back with whips and yet 
leave him a responsible workman, a man responsible for the 
quality and not merely for the amount of what his labour 
produces. But we are not so crude in our methods. We do 
not chain our slaves or thrash them. We simply pay them 
(as little as possible) to mind machines, and what the 
machine produces is no longer the workman’s concern. Then 
we provide him with amusements for his leisure time. But 
that is ‘‘original sin’’—loss of integrity, so that what God 
wishes to be united man tries to put asunder. Original sin 
is the disintegration of human personality. 

The attempt to divorce art from work and use from beauty 
is not new; it has been made from the beginning and resisted 
from the beginning. The separation of matter and mind is 
man’s death, and industrialism leads so clearly towards that 
separation that we may say: death is the actual aim of 
industrialism—tts diabolical direction. 

ERIc GILL. 
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ROMANO GUARDINI AND THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT 


THE Liturgical Movement, maintains Guardini, was born, 
not made. It came apparently into existence from a uni- 
versally expressed desire for a life more fully and symboli- 
cally Catholic. 

From whatever sources this movement sprang it is certain 
that in Romano Guardini it found its most able interpreter. 
In France, Germany and elsewhere this liturgical revival 
coincided exactly with the publication and translation of 
Guardini’s Sinn der Kirche and Geist der Liturgie. 

Perhaps a certain parallel may be found between the 
rebirth of metaphysics and the liturgical revival. Both 
movements have the same foundations, both spring from 
the need of some absolute order, and both are heralded as 
an escape from individualism. 

Guardini shows how the liturgy, by incorporating all 
revealed truth, insists on the existence of an established 
order. Through collective prayer it offers an escape from the 
individualism of the times. 

It is as an antidote to the spirit of the times that Guardini 
defends the liturgy. He shows how it is an antidote not only 
in the sense of renewing the bond between soul and body, 
but also by re-establishing the bond that should exist be- 
tween man and all those things by which he is surrounded. 

The liturgy takes man as a whole, body and soul, the 
soul not only animating, but also as expressing itself through 
the body. Guardini takes the liturgy as a means of re- 
establishing the link which ought to exist between the inter- 
nal and external, between soul and body; this link which 
since the Middle Ages has been always loosening. The 
conception of man as a whole, a being both spiritual and 
corporal, has, according to Guardini, been lost. Man has on 
the one hand been exalted as a being of pure intellect (Geist), 
or on the other hand has come to be regarded as a piece of 
mere animal mechanism. The one view misunderstands his 
nature, the other denies his soul. The Middle Ages (which 
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developed the liturgy) understood man’s true nature, that 
of a being both spiritual and corporal, and gave expression 
in the liturgy to both sides of his nature. Those were ages 
when the spiritual translated itself naturally into the visible 
and corporeal. The architecture, the art, the manners and 
customs of the Middle Ages reveal this fact. 

Guardini shows further how the liturgy is an antidote to 
the times, not only by renewing the bond between soul and 
body, but also be establishing a link between man and his 
surroundings. The modern man is apt to lose himself in the 
immensity of his surroundings, an immensity which trans- 
cends his outlook. The effect of the cosmos is strange to him, 
even hostile; he longs for a world made more to his own 
measure, longs for a world bound up in some vital fashion 
with his own life; he longs in fact for a human world which 
he could really inhabit. The Church offers him such a world, 
and the liturgy can speak to him with the voice of the 
Church. 

But to come to the more immediate object of the liturgy, 
which is prayer, the world war brought home to believers, 
even sometimes to unbelievers, the need of prayer. It 
brought home also, in a new manner, the fact of the Church, 
and of the immense brotherhood of the faithful united in 
work and suffering. ‘‘Not J, but we must pray—we of the 
brotherhood of the faith, must pray together in the Church’s 
voice.’’ The liturgical movement sprang up because of this 
collective need. It offered also a release from the subjecti- 
vism which had influenced all thought, even religious 
thought, and it was felt as an escape from the utilitarianism 
of the times. Liturgical rather than individual prayer, the 
Catholic idea of community as opposed to the Protestant 
idea of the individual: liturgical prayer which recognizes 
man not only as an individual, but also as a social being. 

“‘But,’’ to quote the late Abbot of Maria Laach, Dom 
Herwegen, one of the first inspirers of the liturgical move- 
ment, ‘‘man had forgotten how to pray. He had to find 
again the way to prayer. He had to learn that true prayer 
is the prayer of the Church, that the liturgy is the perpetual 
bridge between the eternal and the created.’’ 
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Guardini not only defines the spirit of the liturgy, he 
attempts to make it accessible; but he does not overlook the 
fact that it is opposed to certain modern habits of thought. 
It is precisely in this opposition that he sees its remedial 
possibilities. Built up by thought, laden with dogma, 
appealing to the intellectual rather than to the emotional, 
opposed to sensationalism, the liturgy is not only a lex 
orandi, but also a lex credendi. The need of the emotional 
in prayer may be chilled by the liturgy, individualism and 
the aristocratic sense may be wounded, but it is just in these 
things that Guardini sees its salutary influence. Because the 
liturgy is collective prayer and calls upon us to go out of 
ourselves and to embrace the needs of all men, it is notably 
useful in an age given over to individualism. Guardini 
points out, moreover, that collective prayer could not be 
fruitful if based only upon certain phases of revealed truth; 
it must necessarily incorporate the plenitude of revealed 
truth, and to this end must be dominated by doctrine. In 
his view the aim of the liturgy is not individual worship, is 
not edification or even internal formation, or spiritual 
awakening, it is the union of a believing community, the 
public cult of the Church, in which the unit is lost in the 
whole. 

Guardini further insists that the liturgy is the religious 
expression of culture, that ‘‘without culture religion cannot 
endure.’’ Perhaps the whole aim of his writing is to show 
the need of culture (as opposed to civilization). He shows 
how the liturgy caught and transformed the elements of 
culture, all that expressed the whole man. In one place he 
calls upon us to compare a town of the Middle Ages, its 
architecture, its art, its symbolism, its morals and customs, 
with a modern town which on the one hand makes a pretence 
of intellectual appeal but offers only the geometrical, and 
is on the other hand penetrated by a materialism in which 
even the human is lacking. As Guardini says, men have 
lost the capacity for seeing or hearing, they can only learn 
mechanically, and in consequence culture is disappearing, 
giving place to mechanism, which is the beginning of 
barbarism. 
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Guardini’s ideas are original and are always given in a 
form that appeals. His reasoning is never dry, and he never 
insists on definite results. He addresses his reader soul to 
soul, apparently without thought of making literature, which 
he nevertheless succeeds in making. Among all the Catholic 
writers of to-day, and they are many, he is perhaps the most 
interesting. A philosopher, an artist, a stylist, he unites to 
a philosophic mind the invaluable assets of literary perfec- 
tion and personal charm. Born in Italy and with Italian 
blood in his veins, educated in Germany, and of German 
nationality, he unites the qualities of both North and South. 
To the speculative leanings of the North he unites a Southern 
classicism of form. His charm as a writer lies in this union 
of deeper thought with perfect literary expression. It is this 
probably which has given him such wide appeal, and made 
it possible for him to bring home Catholic thought to many 
who, if not attracted by literary excellence, would not have 
occupied themselves with the Catholic outlook. 

To hear Guardini lecture is a literary experience, it is to 
have been brought nearer to the fundamental ideas of cul- 
ture. He makes war on dead words, on journalistic expres- 
sions, on clichés that have lost their meaning. He has studied 
the power of words until he can make them new, vivid, vital 
—a clear medium to convey his thought, and his thought is 
generally worth conveying. ‘‘Words are something more 
than the signs of this sad code that our language has become. 
Words are living bodies, made of flesh, in which blood 
flows. We have ceased to recognize the natural and primi- 
tive dignity of words, and the degradation into which they 
have fallen. And to-day gestures are no more respected than 
words. We use the shadows of gestures in the same way that 
we use phantom words.”’ 

Guardini was called, several years ago, to fill the chair of 
Catholic ‘‘Lebensanschauung’’ in the very Protestant, per- 
haps we might say very pagan, University of Berlin. This 
was a rare honour for a Catholic priest, the more so as the 
post had been, so to speak, created for him. This office of 
university professor gave Guardini an influence which he 
could not otherwise have had. As a result of this influence 
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he founded a Catholic Youth Movement in Germany, which 
was closely allied to the liturgical revival. The liturgy 
appeals in general to the youth of to-day. When they can 
come together to pray, they pray more willingly; when they 
can sing the Mass, or say parts of it with the priest—as is 
the custom now with many student groups—they enter more 
readily into the spirit of the holy sacrifice. Intensely modern, 
Guardini knows how to meet youth on its own ground. He 
recognizes that the young of to-day are animated by a desire 
of finding a path to the real, that they want to look things in 
the face and do away with phantoms and shadows. He 
knows that they have enough of false representations, of 
verbal fog, of the wrapping up of life’s realities; that they 
want to face and understand life, whatever its crudities 
may be. 

The keynote of Guardini’s message to the young is re- 
flection. Every action being grave, reflection before each 
action is necessary. He understands the anxiety and suffer- 
ing that underlies the so-called brutality of the youth of 
to-day, knows that these young savages often undergo soul 
torture. They have broken with a worn-out culture but they 
cannot renounce joy. Their turning away from society has 
not brought them what they expected. Thrown back upon 
themselves and isolated, they seek a refuge in religion. The 
liturgy, by not insisting upon emotions which they cannot 
feel, comes to them as a solution of the difficulty of prayer. 

A master of intuitive psychology, Guardini understands 
the young, and by a gift of sympathy he wins their hearts. 
He knows the struggles, deceptions, difficulties, that encom- 
pass the young in the modern world, and from the vantage 
ground of faith and clear philosophic outlook he can teach 
and direct. Acting rather as a friend and adviser than as a 
professor, he speaks to his students in a language they can 
understand, and in a language so beautiful that his hearers 
become his admirers. Guardini knows how to lend colour 
to the veriest abstraction, and to make philosophy vibrant 
with new life. Avoiding all forms that are worn out and 
stereotyped, he is not only a fascinating lecturer but also 
one of the finest writers of modern Germany. Among his 
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ROMANO GUARDINI AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


works are the following: Vom Geist der Liturgie, Vom 
Sinn der Kirche; this book made a deep impression on many 
outside the Church, and was perhaps the indirect cause of 
the conversion of Gertrude von Le Fort; Neue Jugend und 
katholischer Geist, Aus einem Jugendreich; these latter are 
the theory and expression of the youth movement; Von 
heiligen Zeichen, Das Gute, das Gewissen und die Samm- 
lung, Gegensatz. This last is the deepest and considered the 
most remarkable of Guardini’s works, the one in which he 
has given expression to his own philosophy. Wille und 
Wahrheit, lately published, has been highly criticized. Many 
of Guardini’s works have been translated into French, and 
are much appreciated in France, but as far as I know only 
Geist der Liturgie (Spirit of the Liturgy), Vom Sinn der 
Kirche (The Church and the Catholic), two fragments from 
Das Gute das Gewissen und die Sammlung, and a Way of 
the Cross, have been done into English. 

Apart from the liturgical movement which owed, if not 
its origin, at least much of its development to Guardini’s 
writing and influence, his life has been rich in intellectual 
and human activity. In Schloss Rothenfels, the centre of 
the youth movement, Guardini with Quickborn—whose 
conversion was perhaps due to Guardini—have established 
a house of retreat, a centre for spiritual and intellectual 
renewal, where many foregather, and where Guardini’s 
disciples can always find their master. Keeping aloof from 
politics, he has avoided the penalties of the new regime in 
Germany, and is able in spite of the times to continue his 
work and to exercise his influence. 

Guardini celebrated, on the 17th of February this year, 
his fiftieth birthday, and received congratulations from all 
parts of the world. On this occasion even the German 
Catholic papers, silenced and crushed as they are at present, 
ventured to sing his praises. Guardini will celebrate also 
this year his jubilee as a priest. 

A. N. RAYBOULD. 
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THE HUMBLE SINGER OF EMMANUEL 


THE Eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas are a cycle—indeed 
the only cycle—of liturgical song. They form such a unity 
and fulness of Eucharistic truth and worship that a greater 
than Elgar or Bach would be needed to express them as an 
oratorio. 

But there is one spiritual quality throughout them which 
the greatest master of music would confess to be beyond the 
power of his craft. Every line of these Eucharistic hymns, 
though unmistakably wrought by genius, is yet dyed by a 
subtle rosential humility which has escaped notice only by 
the semblance of a miracle. Yet if none but the prayer of the 
humble pierces the clouds, this twice-hidden humility of the 
Eucharistic hymns has given them a place apart in the great 
throng and song of liturgical prayer. 

Let us draw attention to this quality (1) in the Hymns of 
the Divine Office and (2) in the Sequence of the Mass. 


(1) 

The first scholarly instinct of the writer of these Eucha- 
ristic hymns is to realize the persons and times for which 
they were meant. They are meant to be sung or said at 
Vespers, Matins, Lauds, by a choir of clerics. Most duti- 
fully does St. Thomas bear that in memory and in mind. 

At the evening office of Vespers how simply does the 
Pange Lingua become 

In supremae nocte coenae 
Recumbens cum fratribus. 
* = * * 

At Matins, the morning office, which will be so soon 
followed by the morning sacrifice, there is the unique ex- 
plicit reference to the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice: 

Sic sacrificium istud instituit 
Cujus officium committi voluit 
Solis presbyteris. 

The hymn even succeeds in alluding almost lyrically to 

the now nearing day-break: 
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. duc nos quo tendimus 
Ad lucem quam inhabitas. 


* * * * 


The Verbum Supernum for Lauds is a recapitulation of 
the two hymns Pange Lingua and Sacris Solemniis. There is 
a full lyrical note in the poet’s reference to the dawn which 
has now opened up the splendid universe of sight: 


O salutaris hostia 
Quae coeli pandis ostium. 


* * * * 


But the most engaging, if hidden, quality of these hymns 
is their humility. The writer of them never presumes to be 
the emotional mouthpiece of the throng of singers whom 
Mother Church will command to their singing. For these 
official and formal prayers of the Church Militant, the only 
emotions allowed to function are, if I may dare so 
name them, the official and impersonal emotions of the 
Church’s choristers. Hence, as the hymn-writer’s personal 
emotions are sternly suppressed, nowhere in these hymns is 
the first personal singular to be found. Even the first per- 
sonal plural ‘‘we’’ is used but five times in the three hymns. 
Only once in the closing strophe of the Sacris Solemniis does 
the Church’s obedient hymn-writer allow the second person 
singular! " ‘ P " 

Yet, of course, nothing is lost to the liturgy by this stern 
asceticism of the personal, since the official emotions of the 
liturgy are given an official and worthy expression. Few 
doxologies surpass the three which close these Eucharistic 
hymns. Their recognized liturgical fitness—a rare quality! 
—has given two of them an official place in the ritual of 
Eucharistic intercession. 

But it is not always realized how explicitly St. Thomas 
has used the prayer of ‘‘wonder’’ in this ‘‘Sacramentum 
mirabile’’ (wonderful Sacrament).Thus in the Pange Lingua 


he writes: 
Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui. 
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Here the implicit exclamation Tantum (so great!) expresses 
the mind’s wonder. 
The Verbum Supernum ends with an explicit exclamation: 


O salutaris hostia. 
But the Sacris Solemniis ends with explicit wonder: 


O res mirabilis! manducat Dominum 
Pauper, servus, et humilis. 


(2) 

The Lauda Sion is a perfect example of the Saint’s humble 
scholarship; which in matters of faith led him always to 
believe what he was told, and in matters of obedience led 
him always to do what he was told. Clearly the command 
to write a Sequence was different from the command to write 
a Breviary hymn. 

Let us approach this command to write a Sequence along 
St. Thomas’s own way of approach. We shall find it in the 
Summa Theologica. The Doctor Eucharisticus explains 
how fitting are all the words used by Holy Mother Church 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass: ‘‘Since the whole mystery of 
our salvation is comprised in this sacrament, therefore it is 
performed with greater solemnity than the other sacraments. 

. Therefore the celebration of this mystery is preceded 
by a certain PREPARATION. 

‘*. . . There precedes in the second place, the INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE . . . when the Lectors and Sub- 
deacons read aloud in the church the teachings of the pro- 
phets and the apostles.’’? 

The scholarly mind of St. Thomas saw that a Sequence 
was essentially a part of that Instruction of the People which 
was to prepare them for the due celebration of the great 
mystery of Holy Mass. 

Let the reader now read the Lauda Sion once more. He 
will at once hear and see a priest of Holy Church instructing 
simple people. He cannot help noting the prevalence of the 





1 Part III, Q. 83, Art. 4 
2T.e., the Lessons and ‘ine Epistles. 
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THE HUMBLE SINGER OF EMMANUEL 


second person singular in the verbs. ‘“‘Lauda, Sion. 
Quantum potes, tantum aude.”’ 
One exception there is, but it is needed by the action: 
Panem verum in salutis 
Consecramus hostiam. 
It is not the people but the priest who consecrates the re- 
deeming sacrifice. 

In this instruction of the people the priest had his face to 
the people and his back to the altar. 

But when he has sufficiently instructed the people he 
turns his face, as theirs is already turned, to the ONE before 
whom priest and people alike are sinners. Jesus is the 
Shepherd whose flock is this people with their priest. As in 
the Panis Angelicus and O Salutaris, a faint lyrical under- 
tone of indescribable literary perfection steals into the 
Saint’s words: 

Bone Pastor! Panis vere! 
Jesu nostri miserere. 
At once the second person singular breaks into the first 
person plurai—‘‘Thou’’ into ‘‘we’’—as priest and people 
become one flock of dutiful sheep ready to be led and fed by 
their divine Shepherd. 
* 


* * = 

We have pointed out how the writer of these Eucharistic 
hymns was of such humble scholarship that he did not dare 
to colour the official hymns of the Liturgy with any indi- 
vidual emotions of his own soul. He rightly thought his 
difficult task was done when he had expressed such official 
emotion as adoration, wonder, praise, thanks. The indi- 
vidual expression of the official emotions, he humbly left to 
the individual. 

This delicacy of a saint’s conscience was especially active 
in never allowing him to put into the mouth of his fellow- 
choristers a profession of individual sin. We can call it only 
a certain scrupulousness of humility which made it impos- 
sible for him to write either— 

Quis est homo qui non fleret 


Matrem Christi si videret 
In tanto supplicio. 
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or especially 

Ingemisco tamquam reus; 

Culpa rubet vultus meus. 
Only once did he near the brink of this personal profession 
of sin. But his sternly rationed humility let him say no 


more than— 
. . . manducat Dominum 
Pauper, servus et humilis. 
* * +. 


But in one hymn, ORO TE DEVOTE,’ this lover and singer 
of the LATENS DEITAS unlocked his own hidden heart. The 
writer of the Pange Lingua and the Lauda Sion is no longer 
a poet-theologian commanded to compose official liturgical 
hymns for his brothers, the official choristers and ministers 
of the Church. He is, as he sings—or sobs? —a poor sinner 
withdrawn from his fellow-choristers, and in the darkness 
and silence of the night pleading with his twice-hidden 
Redeemer. From first to last his deep emotions of love and 
sorrow have full sovreignty over his verse. He sings and 
sings again of ‘‘Thou’’ and ‘‘I.’’ But the ‘‘I’’ who sings is 
a sinner; and the ‘‘Thou’’ for whose ears alone his song 
takes flight is this sinner’s one hope. In the hymns he had 
written for others to sing, though he had spoken of Jesus as 
the Sacrifice for sin, his kindly courteousness had kept him 
from asking them to join with him—a sinner—in a confes- 
sion of sin. 

But now he is alone with God Alone—no one but His 
Hidden God sees him—no one but his ‘‘My God’’ hears him, 
as he calls himself a repentant thief beseeching mercy—yea, 
an unclean leper begging for but one drop of that blood 
which could cleanse a world from sin. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





3 Theology and Prosody had always demanded oro instead of 
apoRo. It is a consolation that in these latter days the documents 
have justified the demands of Theology and Prosody. Yet the argu- 
ment against the authenticity of the hymn from the silence of the 
documents is at least inconclusive. Of the writer of this incompar- 
able iyric all that can be said is: Aut angelicus aut angelus. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO LEON BLOY! 


IT is an important book which can throw light, as this book 
by M. Fumet certainly does, on the life and writings of Léon 
Bloy. For since his death Bloy, as man and as thinker or 
seer, has come to exert great influence in the world of Cath- 
olic thought, greater perhaps than that of any other writer 
of modern times. Already towards the close of his life, it is 
true, his apostolate had begun to tell (notable among his 
converts being Jacques and Raissa Maritain’), but it was 
only posthumously that fame of him blazed out and he 
came to be widely recognized as a great exemplar and pro- 
claimer of the spirit of Catholicism in its opposition to all 
that is mediocre or bourgeois. Yet there is a scandal which 
still somewhat limits the range and force of his influence. To 
come into contact with Bloy is not only to be thrilled by a 
new perception of the splendour and vitality of the Faith, 
but also to be confounded by the violence and exaggeration 
of his ideas and the extravagant vehemence and seeming 
insufferable arrogance of his character. Where we cannot 
accept all, we are inclined to reject entirely. M. Fumet 
comes to save us from ingratitude and superstition. This 
present article is no more than a series of hints at the con- 
tents of his book, at the image of Bloy emerging from its 
pages. 

If Bloy’s mind can only be understood through know- 
ledge of his life, practically all the clues lie in the first half 
of it, running to the period of the tragic experiences drama- 
tized in Le Désespéré. After that his mind crystallized, he 
lived on his deposit. Born in 1846, he inherited from his 
mother, so he supposed, his sombre cast of mind, which was 
to develop in him to morbid attunement to suffering: even 
as a child practising self-denial simply because he thought it 
‘plus noble de souffrir.’’ A child of his age, too, in this; 





1 Mission de Léon Bloy, by Stanislas Fumet. (Desclée de Brouwer, 


Les Iles.) 
2 Cf. Lettres 4 ses Filleuls, with introduction by M. Maritain, and 


his introduction also to Lettres a Véronique. 
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having kinship with Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud. He 
admits, ‘‘le principal attrait du Christianisme a été pour moi 
l’immensité des douleurs du Christ, la grandiose, la trans- 
cendante horreur de sa Passion.’’ The stigmata stamped 
upon all his thought. All this modifies but does not dis- 
qualify the sublime religious tragic vision of life he came to 
possess. To Paris, aged eighteen. Several years at dismal 
clerical work. Futile ambitions after painting and then 
poetry. A period of collapse of faith and morals, steady 
hatred of Christ and His Church forming in him. Then his 
amazing conversion, aged twenty-three: turning to the 
Church at the bidding of Barbey d’Aurevilly, too cynically 
fine a gentleman of letters to be a practising Catholic himself. 
Bloy to become his very antithesis as a Catholic, now im- 
mediately: an ‘‘absolute’’ Catholic for whom his religion 
meant everything from now till his death some fifty years 
later. ‘‘Ma raison . . . c’est abolie dans la foi, elle s’y est 
retrempée et, en s’y retrempant, est devenue invulnérable 
. . . Je fais tout découler de la foi.’’ After an interval, to 
which belongs his military service against Prussia (found 
smoking his pipe peacefully within easy range of the Bosche, 
he the great hater of the Prussians who declared it would be 
joy to dig out their eyes, being challenged explains: ‘‘J’aurais 
peut-étre tué un pére de famille. C’est béte, n’est-ce pas?’’), 
back again in Paris, aged twenty-seven. His first fervour at 
its intensest. Persuaded to resort to Communion daily; from 
which time until his death, except for the desperate period 
following on the madness of Anne-Marie, scarcely a day 
passed unnourished by this food, unratified by the Mass. 
His letters, journals, ‘‘novels’’ marvellously express and 
confess this presence. Already now his mind is full of two 
Christian doctrines which he was to ponder incessantly all 
his life and pursue in all their possible ramifications. First, 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, with Joseph de 
Maistre as inspirer. In 1873 to a friend: ‘‘I] m’est arrivé 
les choses les plus extraordinaires et les plus incroyables, et 
les plus heureuses.’’ ‘‘Je me trouve en’ présence d’une com- 
plexité de mystére qui ne permet pas que je me comprenne 
facilement moi-méme . . . je suis entré de plein-pied dans 
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la vie surnaturelle. Cela de la maniére la plus soudaine et 
la plus miraculeuse. Je suis relativement heureux pour la 
premiére fois de ma vie.’’ ‘‘Quand je pense que par derriére 
cette muraille de chair il y a tout un monde d’ames, si 
différent de celui des corps, toute une hiérarchie immortelle 
qui a ses Rois, ses Aristocraties, ses magistratures héréditaires 
et de droit divin, ses Soldats, ses Bourreaux, son Peuple et sa 
Canaille! et que cela se gouverne sous ]’oeil de Dieu par une 
politique réelle et infaillible. . .’’ And already he had seized on 
the wonderful confluence of the doctrines of solidarity, merit 
and satisfaction which he calls the mystery of la Reversi- 
bilité: ‘‘qui est le nom philosophe du grand dogme de la 
communion des saints. Tout homme qui produit un acte libre 
projette sa personalité dans |’infini. S’il donne de mauvais 
coeur un sou 4 un pauvre, ce sou perce la main du pauvre, 
tombe, perce la terre, troue les soleils, traverse le firmament 
et compromit l’univers. S’il produit un acte impur, il 
obscurcit peut-étre des milliers de coeurs qu’il ne connait 
pas, qui correspondent mystérieusement a lui et qui ont 
besoin que cet homme soit pur, comme un voyageur mourant 
de soif a besoin d’un verre d’eau de |’Evangile. Un acte 
charitable, un movement de vraie pitié, chante pour lui les 
louanges divines, depuis Adam jusqu’a la fin des siécles; il 
guérit les malades, console les désespérés, apaise les tem- 
pétes, rachéte les captifs, convertit les infidéles, protége le 
genre humain.’’? Suiting action to belief it is at about this 
time that he invokes expiatory suffering upon himself, on 


behalf of his benefactor Barbey d’Aurevilly and of certain 


of his friends. One of the ‘‘secrets’’ of Bloy’s life, no less 
generously and touchingly communicated than the others. 
Later he was to thank the Blessed Virgin for having answered 
his prayer—far beyond his merits and far beyond hi§\capa- 
city! He was entering now upon the state that was to become 
chronic for him: of poverty, abject poverty. Abandoning 
his clerical employment to enter upon a journalistic career. 
Failing inevitably; for the reason that his ideas, as Fumet 
expresses it, ‘‘s’évadaient du cadre journalistique’’; but 





3 From Le Désespéré. 
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attributing his failure to injustice, to a base disregard of his 
genius. Bitterness then, and virulent contempt ever after- 
wards for all successful men of letters; in return for which 
quite naturally the real banning of his later authentic great 
work. M. Fumet’s analysis of the egoism permeating the 
whole of Bloy’s character is delicate, thorough, quite re- 
assuring to any one inclined to love the man and recognize 
his genius. For example, his judgment on Bloy “‘Le 
Mendiant Ingrat’’ who gathered alms with the assurance of a 
priest gathering tithes.‘ 

Now the critical, the finally formative period of his life. 
Aged thirty-one. Abandonment to an abandoned woman— 
the Veronica of Le Désespéré, in real life Anne-Marie; mas- 
tery of himself then sufficient to convert her. She becomes 
a tigress of a Christian. Bloy hopelessly caught in his pas- 
sion; shrinking from marriage in horror at the thought of 
her past desecration. Poverty gnawing them. Then, for a 
brief two years friendship and spiritual guidance found in a 
priest, a certain Abbé Tardif de Moidrey. Two vitally impor- 
tant services he rendered to Bloy. First, he introduced him 
to his own method of biblical exegesis: based on the Catholic 
recognition of a spiritual, a symbolical meaning in Scripture 
following on the literal meaning insofar as the things, the 
truths, literally expressed are taken themselves to represent 
other things, other truths divine and human: which they 
do in consequence of the divine art ordaining all things 
to an interrelated end and as expression of His own good- 
ness. Serious abuse of the system by Bloy, with Anne-Marie 
as accomplice, but also in some important ways as instigator 
and leader. Instead of a restrained objective reading of 
the symbolism, guided by Scripture itself and by Catholic 
tradition, the forcing of it to harmonize with his own 
dreams and theories; in particular a taking of every 
detail in Scripture as reflecting the nature or life of the 
Blessed Trinity with a symbolism to which he—Bloy— 
supposed that he held the master-key. Next, his appli- 





4 On which cf. also M. Maritain in preface to Lettres a ses Filleuls. 
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cation of the same principle to profane history; and so 
his extraordinary attempts to read and even to produce a 
grammar of what he called the hieroglyphics of history: 
discovery of the real meaning of Napoleon, for example, as 
“La Face de Dieu dans les ténébres’’! tendency in him 
thus to turn this world into a phantom world like that of the 
apocalyptic writers; or on the other hand a stronger ten- 
dency to identify symbol with what is symbolized, and thus 
what looks like a movement towards pantheism. But in all 
this it must be remembered that Bloy has to be judged not as 
a philosopher nor as a theologian, but as a poet and a lover. 
“Quand on parle amoureusement de Dieu, tous les mots 
humains ressemblent 4 des lions devenus aveugles et qui 
chercheraient une source dans le desert,’’ is his superb de- 
fence. And consider this admission: ‘‘Dieu m’a donné de 
l’imagination et de la mémoire, rien de plus, en verité, mais 
j'ai la raison fort pesante, 4 peu prés comme pourrait étre la 
raison d’un boeuf, et la faculté d’analyse, telle que les 
philosophes |’entendent, me manque d’une maniére ab- 
solue.’’ Through all the exaggeration and the fantasy there 
shines forth a vast and glorious truth of which Catholics 
must recover the vision if they are to be truly Catholic in 
mind; in the meantime all attempts towards a popular re- 
vival of the liturgy being doomed to failure. The second 
service rendered by the abbé was the introduction of 
Bloy to the cult of Our Lady of La Salette, Our Lady 
of Sorrows, that is, as she appeared in 1846 (note!) to 
two peasant children and told them the—for Bloy at least— 
marvellous, world-shaking truth ‘‘qu’elle souffre pour son 
peuple,’’ that she ever weeps over the sins of mankind; this, 
with the message of warning that ‘‘si mon peuple ne veut pas 
se soumettre, je suis forcée de laisser aller le bras de mon 
Fils.’” To Bloy learning for the first time of this it seemed 
that he had heard a heavenly voice confirming the verdict of 
all his deepest intuitions into the meaning of Christian suffer- 
ing: God Himself still suffers, Christ is still on the Cross, all 
hope lies in the promise, according to his notion, of a reign 
of the Holy Ghost to be established on earth visibly, and the 
coming of which Anne-Marie was soon to prophesy as 
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imminent. Here we have the key to a whole province of his 
subsequent speculations. 

Bloy, then, dedicates himself to Our Lady of la Salette, 
Immediately on this comes news of the death of the 
abbé. Bloy aged thirty-three. And then comes the worst 
blow: under the strain of poverty, the strain of Bloy’s 
passionate yearning towards her, above all the strain of 
the terrific doctrine administered to her excited brain, 
Anne-Marie goes out of her mind. Already some time 
before she had become an ecstatic, a domestic pythoness 
prophesying for the edification of Bloy and his friend and 
abettor, in some important ways his master, Ernest Hello. 
Her chief prophecy announced the Advent of the Holy 
Ghost, Bloy to be the herald of His glorious reign on earth. 
But when date after date assigned for its realization passed 
without event, Anne-Marie became wholly demented, uttered 
blasphemies against God as impotent or as treacherous, 
finally was removed and confined in an asylum. This in 
1882. Bloy never saw her again. But most tenderly he 
cherished her memory, continued always to believe in her 
prophecy, waiting for its fulfilment and pathetically grasp- 
ing at every happy turn of fortune as a possible omen of 
deliverance at hand. Expectans expectavi. Years of terrible 
anguish followed for Bloy, in which there accumulated in 
his heart and soul all the bitterness and horror which he was 
to vent in his autobiographical novel Le Désespéré, but of 
which he was never entirely to rid himself. He in his turn 
taunts God with cruelty and ingratitude. ‘‘]’aurais honte de 
traiter un chien galeux comme Dieu me traite,’’ he writes 
to a friend. Yet, though he dropped his practices of religion, 
his faith did not waver and he was fully aware what 
the purpose of his suffering was if only he could submit. 
“‘Poéte, je t’avenglerai parce que je suis la Foi, je te desés- 
perai parce que je suis l’Espérance, je te dévorerai parce que 
je suis la purété méme, je t’inonderai de ténébres parce que 
je suis la lumiére,’’ he had magnificently written at an earlier 
time and was to repeat later. Meanwhile he is, as M. Fumet 
expresses it, ‘‘le lion blessé qui se turne et se retourne sur sa 
couche de nuit, en exaspérant sa plaie.’’ When presently his 
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literary activity returned, he compromized his art, lowered 
his ideals, consorting with ‘‘des bohémes,’’ ‘‘des auteurs 
médiocres, des poétes et des artistes montmortrois de petite 
qualité’ (expressions of M. Fumet). This after the splendid 
society he had known of ‘‘Barbey d’Aurevilly, Louis 
Veuillot, Blanc de Saint-Bonet, le compte de Gobineau, le 
compte Roselly de Lorgues, aprés Ernest Hello, aprés le bon 
Paul Féval et aprés élegant Paul Bourget’’! Nevertheless 
great gain for his style, which acquired suppleness, colour, 
richness of vocabulary; was forged into the terrible weapon 
with which he would soon be hacking right and left. On 
Bloy’s ferocious spirit and methods of denunciation and 
vituperation M. Fumet makes a number of happy, badly- 
needed observations. For example: that one must take into 
account a powerful streak in him of Rabelaisian humour 
(Remy de Gourmont: ‘‘Ses livres ont l’air d’avoir été écrits 
par Thomas d’Aquin en collaboration avec Gargantua’’); 
his impersonalness: it is rather that he seizes occasions to 
pour out the vials of his wrath (true he did once exclaim: 
“Tl faut se vomir,’’ and on receiving sympathetic assent, 
add: ‘‘sur les autres’’! The darling): so that in fact he was 
wont to be surprised and indignant that his victims should 
resent their treatment. Further, however, he held a manly 
Christian view about the alliance of charity and justice. 
Finally, there is a whole school of friends and disciples who 
have borne testimony to the goodness, the amazing tender- 
ness of his heart. On the other hand what glorious use he 
made of his art in weaving for Truth festal robes of prose, in 
clothing his thought about God (most of his thought was 
about God) in language rich and beautiful like the Church’s 
liturgy (and actually redolent of the Latin of St. Jerome’s 
Vulgate). 

During this same period two women again enter into his 
life and are lost to him: prostitutes both of them: of one of 
whom we know only that he reached out in pity to her 
dying in misery, but the other being ‘‘Clothilde’’ of ‘“‘la 
femme Pauvre,’’ whom he rescued from the streets and 
thought to marry. Child of ‘‘le romantisme exasperé’’ in 
this sympathy for the prostitute? Something of that perhaps. 
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But in him the morbid was transcended: if he leaned over 
the gulf of horror and desecration, it was with continual 
yearning that the Kingdom of God might there be estab- 
lished, and so the folly of the Cross, the headlong love of 
God be realized. Further, meanwhile by a glorious vision 
he saw in all that appears as lost and depraved the most 
glorious symbol of the divine love that seeks to redeem it: 
for that love until it comes into its own is a vagabond on the 
earth, suffering, rejected, nailed to the Cross, groaning. 
“L’ignoble a fourni 4 Bloy un théme continuel pour |’exal- 
tation de Ce qui est le plus opposé par définition a la chair, 
le Saint-Esprit. I] abat l’amour, qui est son nom céleste sur 
la terre, dans le déréglement des seus, il le roule dans les 
milieux de prostitution et la couvre d’immondices; il n’avilit 
jamais assez la créature pour la sanctifier d’autant, ensuite, 
et glorifier incommensurablement Dieu en elle. . . . Il veut 
planter la verticale de la Redemption dans les gouffres et il 
l’enforce le plus bas qu’il peut.’’ Abyssus abyssum invocat. 
For the rest his ideal of womanhood could not have been 
higher, more completely Catholic; it was compounded of 
his sense of all womankind’s virtual solidarity with Mary 
the Mother of God, and of the sacredness of the body, of all 
flesh, made sacramental through the Incarnation. On this, 
he expresses himself with unbelievable beauty and fire. Take 
this isolated phrase: ‘‘(elle posséde) un trésor si précieux 
qu’on ne peut l’acheter qu’au prix du Sang de Jesus Christ, 
c’est-a-dire par le septiéme sacrament de la sainte église.’’ 
Or again, ‘‘. . . nulle priére, nulle pénitence, nul martyre, 
n’ont une suffisante efficacité d’impétration pour obtenir cet 
inestimable joyau que le poids en diamants des nébuleuses 
ne pourrait payer. Jugez de ce qu’elles donnent quand elles 
se donnent et mesurez leur sacrilége quand elles se vendent.”’ 
It were a great pity not to know the passage, however—a 
Christian companion-piece, with humour added, to Pater’s 
Mona Lisa paragraph—in which he apostrophizes the, to 
him, worse than prostitute, the woman who entices only to 
deny, the virgo inclemens. ‘‘Tu es haute et folle comme la 
mer, et tu cribles de tourments les malheureux qui ‘recurent 
leur Ame en vain.’ Horrible vierge aux entrailles inacces- 
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sibles, Verseuse de poison . . . , Brute sublime! . . . les 
petites étoiles qui roulent dans le fond du ciel nous sont plus 
proches que toi, beaucoup plus proches, et c’est effroyant de 

er a la multitude morose des cochons noirs qui te font 
cortége et qui auraient pu demeurer des hommes, si tu avais 
eu le coeur assez grand pour devenir, tout de bon, une 
gourgandine. Or tu es une vierge sage, qui ne laisse pas 
éteindre sa lampe, et tu es toujours préte aux délectations de 
lEpouse qui vient sans étre attendu. Tu n’es souillée ni ta 
robe—a peu prés absente, il est vrai—ni ta chair trés-pur, et 
cela t’est bien égal, n’est-ce pas?’’ etc. With the final: ‘‘Que 
tu veuilles ou ne veuilles pas, il faudra qu’ils te possédent, 
ces incocufiables époux, car il n’est pas de promesse qui ne 
se doive infailliblement accomplir, a la fin des fins!’’® Who 
doesn’t know he exaggerates? Nevertheless, it is sad to think 
that La-Bas, La Cathédrale and the rest should be read 
sometimes by schoolboys, while the merest handful in this 
country know of Bloy’s La Femme Pauvre, of which M. 
Fumet is not ashamed to say: ‘‘Le paganisme ancien a eu 
I’Iliade et l’Odyssée. Le Christianisme modern a la Femme 
Pauvre’’; of his Le Désespéré; of his Exégése des Lieux 
Communs. 

The course his life then took, from his marriage in 1890 
with Jeanne Molbech (foreigner and heretic who had first to 
be converted!) until his death: the insistent, often terrible 
poverty, wife and children knowing veritable hunger; the 
ostracism, Catholic and secular; the ferocious campaigning 
against heresy without and (especially) against mediocrity 
and pharisaism within the Church—all this can be clearly 
followed in his own writings. But to an understanding of 
the sheet-lightning of his thought through this period, of his 
mystic theses on poverty, on money, on the Jews, M. Fumet 
provides rich assistance. 

Finally he attempts a confessor’s judgment on Bloy. The 
deepest struggle in the man was that between artist and 
Christian in him. ‘‘Je n’ai pas fait ce que Dieu voulait de 
moi, c’est certain. J’ai révé, au contraire, ce que je voulais 








5 From Le Mendiant Ingrat. 
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de Dieu, et me voici, 4 soixante-huit ans, n’ayant pas dans 
les mains que du papier!’’ His denunciation and rejection 
of art becomes intelligible. ‘‘S’il existait un art chrétien ou 
pourrait dire qu’il y a une porte ouverte sur |’Eden perdu’’ 
(says Marchenoir in a marvellous scene in La Femme 
Pauvre. To which Lazare Druide, i.e. Henry de Groux: 
“‘Si vous n’étes pas un artiste, qu’étes-vous donc?’’ “‘Je suis 
Pelerin du Saint Jombeau!’’) What he rejected was that 
perversion of art as he experienced it in himself as well as 
saw it in others which serves a most subtle idolatrous in- 
stinct, which led Bloy for example to dictate to God how 
His own glory must be attained, to require of God specific 
manifestations, and to grow exasperated and sullen when 
“‘there was no voice nor any that answered.’’ Expectans 
expectavi, with yearning but also with peremptoriness. In 
the end he submitted, God broke through his pride. A light 
kindles towards the close by which we are able to see in his 
whole life and work, not so much a history of Bloy on God 
but of God on Bloy. He finally accepted the Kingdom of 
God on God’s own terms unconditionally; as he had always 
tried to do, desperately tried but failed. ‘‘Je pouvais 
devenir un saint et un thaumaturge. Je suis devenu un 
homme de lettres.’’ ‘‘Que certaines personnes m’admirent 
tant qu’elles voudront, cela ne m’empéchera pas d’étre, au 
fond et méme 4 la surface, un assez vilain personnage, Dieu 
le sait. Je démande seulement aux personnes qui ont la 
bonté de m’aimer, de me supporter avec patience, de me 
pardonner avec douceur tous les déplaisirs ou scandales que 
j'ai pu leur causer.’’ 
RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 
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Consider them Thy poets, how they grow, 
Thy lilies of the field! 


Where are they in Thy Providence? 

They do not spin 

And yet such fabulous beauty win— 

Surely, King, Thou dost delight in these 

Thy field-lilies? 
THE close of the Victorian age was marked by a deep and 
significant unrest amongst those painters and writers who, 
escaping from the prevailing smugness and weak hypocrisy 
of that time, had clung firmly to what they looked upon as 
the true and vital principles of their art. Heralded by the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and by Ruskin, a period of revolt was 
approaching which was to pass from one hideous. negative 
extreme to another extreme, so assertive as to lose all 
semblance of order, that necessary attribute of beauty. 
To-day, this lack of restraint, this utter impatience of rules 
still finds ardent support amongst such poets as Stephen 
Spender and W. H. Auden. By taking the work of so entirely 
individualistic a poet as Gerard Manley Hopkins as their 
model, they are condemned at once, on their own showing. 
They are as rash as the painter who might seek to model 
himself upon Parmigiano or upon Blake. It is true that the 
value and deep intrinsic meaning of the work of the artist 
had been almost entirely discounted by the Victorians. 
Nowadays, it would be readily admitted by all that any true 
art is essentially the product of the life of its time, reflecting 
the thoughts and whole tendency of that particular age. But 
in the last century in England, when art had lost its mean- 
ing, and become for the most part vitiated, no longer with 
a definite purpose to serve, it was looked upon as a luxury 
to be enjoyed only by the wealthy, whose ugly drawing- 
rooms it made more ugly. But there was throughout these 
years a small body of men and women who, looking with 
scorn upon an emasculated art, sought to recapture in their 
own work the true note of vitality. Of such was Michael 
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Field. The sudden and exotic flowering of the ’nineties had 
been foreshadowed by earlier tendencies and these years 
were the culmination of the so-called Aesthetic Movement. 
Of course there was exaggeration. The mistaken slogan of 
“‘Art for art’s sake,’’ and a meticulous quest for the mot 
juste led sooner or later to a preciosity which is so definitely 
the mark of the literature of that epoch: moreover, many 
thought that the vitality so badly needed by literature and 
painting could best be found in the brothels, and in the city 
streets after nightfall, or in the cafés of the quay. Les 
Fleurs du Mal drew many across the Channel to that 
country which has given birth to most modern movements 
in art. But the reconsideration of the principles of art 
brought many face to face with the consequent problem 
which arose inevitably. The return of the Pre-Raphaelites to 
the legend and old romance of other days for their inspira- 
tion, was destined to failure from the start. Much of their 
work is as flaccid as the Idylls of the King. The whole 
movement was without a living principle. They were looking 
at life through a highly artificial mirror, and one day the 
mirror would break, and the web float out of the window. 
It was when he realized this that William Morris became a 
socialist. A man, as has been admitted, without a spark of 
religion, he was only logical in his action. But it was else- 
where that so many people sought and found the reconcilia- 
tion of art and life that they desired—in the peace of the 
Catholic Church. It is fashionable nowadays to scoff at 
them as ‘‘escapists’’; but it is hardly true to say that they 
escaped. Rather did they enter into that Life which is the 
only truth, the Life of the Mystical Body of Christ. But not 
with ease nor without great renunciation did they submit 
themselves to the discipline of the Catholic Church. There 
were people amongst them whom it can scarcely be exag- 
geration to call saints. 

In 1864, Katherine Bradley and her widowed mother had 
moved to Kenilworth to look after Katherine’s sister, Mrs. 
Cooper, who had been left an invalid by the birth of her 
second child. Her first child had been Edith, and thus it 
was that in these early years there began for Katherine 
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Bradley and Edith Cooper an association which was to end 
only in death. For Katherine, an early and tragic love left 
a wound which even time was powerless to heal. Neither 
Katherine nor Edith was to know ‘‘The mystic raptures of 
the bride.’’ Perhaps it is the echo of some fleeting regret for 
this that finds expression in Tiresias: 


When man’s strong nature draweth nigh 
’Tis as the lighning to the sky, 

The blast to idle sail, the thrill 

Of springtide when the saplings fill. 
Though fragrant breath the sun receives 
From the young roses softening leaves, 
Her plaited petals once undone 

The rose herself receives the sun. 


At Bristol, whither the family removed a few years later, 
aunt and niece found full play for the exercise of their 
remarkable gift in the intellectual life of that city. The 
wonders of literature and art were unfolding before them. 
Indeed, their deep understanding and appreciation of paint- 
ing was destined later to be a source of delight to the artists 
whom they met. There is an appreciation in their diaries 
of Giorgione’s Venus, as ‘‘that ideal sympathy between 
woman and the land, which nations have divined when they 
made their countries feminine.’’ And of the same painter’s 
Madonna and Child, with SS. Francis and Liberale, they 
wrote: ‘‘That mother with her babe sleeping on her arm, 
and one hand laid on the stone end of her throne for coolness 
or support, is part of every summer we have ever loved. 
The open-eyed dream of life we have when everything sleeps 
in the sun, sweet as it is universal, that is what Giorgione 
gives to his Madonna as her Grace. She is Our Lady of 
June—full of the imagination of siesta when it is quiet 
wakefulness.’’ Conversion was to lead them from the appre- 
ciation of mere outward loveliness to a deep and intimate 
knowledge of that Beauty which lies at the heart of all 
earthly creation. 

The years 1875 and 1881 saw the publication of their 
earliest work, the second volume of which came from their 
joint pen. Thus began that long literary association in which 
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during the years to come they wrote and published their 
work as though from the pen of one writer—Michael Field, 
They were always quick with nicknames for themselves or 
for others; Katherine was Michael, and Edith, Field, or 
Henry—often changed to Henny. When in 1833 Michael 
Field published his first book of poetry (the two previous 
volumes had been published under the names of Arran and 
Isla Leigh) he was enthusiastically acclaimed by poets and 
critics alike. It is indeed difficult for us in these days to 
understand the attitude to women writers which led to a 
distinct cooling-off of this enthusiasm when the identity of 
Michael Field was discovered. The bitterness which they felt 
at this unjustifiable coldness was never quite dispelled. In 
more recent years, something of the same bitterness came to 
Mary Webb when her work was almost entirely ignored, 
and led her to shun the literary society of London, and re- 
turn with a poignant home-sickness to her beloved Shrop- 
shire. The hurt to their very keen sensitiveness led them to 
retire more closely into themselves. In addition, the death 
of Edith’s mother and father, and her own ill-health, led 
them to seek a peace and seclusion where they might rest 
secure from the world, happy in their friendship. They 
found the desired haven in Richmond in an eighteenth- 
century house which looked on to a lovely stretch of the 
Thames, a fit setting for the flowering of their genius. 
One morning, making beds at Kenilworth, they had sworn 
to devote themselves to poetry. 
It was deep April, and the morn Shakespeare was born; 
The world was on us, pressing sore; 
My Love and I took hands and swore, 


Against the world, to be 
Poets and lovers ever more. 


They had in those early days but little notion of the 
Calvary which they should ascend together, in the fulfilling 
of that promise. Their love, indeed as all true love must be, 
was to be made perfect on the Cross. But at this time, the 
glitter of all earth’s loveliness was in their eyes, the happi- 
ness of a rare friendship gave peace to their hearts. It was 
enough that they should be able to sing in such sweet uni- 
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son, and look out upon the world from the windows of a 
house belonging to an age when literary grace was still the 
most desired of all the arts. With the discrimination of the 
connoisseur they would emerge at times to cultivate a few 
outside friendships. Their lives showed forth clearly the 
teaching of Pater in Marius, when he wrote: ‘‘Supposing 
our days are indeed but a shadow, even so we may well 
adorn and beautify, in scrupulous self-respect, our souls, 
and whatever our souls touch upon—these wonderful 
bodies, these material dwelling places, through which the 
shadows pass together for a while, the very raiment we 
wear, our very pastimes, and the intercourse of society.’’ 
The deep self-consciousness of these days never entirely left 
them, and was responsible for a certain lack of humour, 
which is at times noticeable in their work. 

As they grow older, the barrenness of Pater’s attitude to 
life became apparent. In youth, ‘‘to burn always with this 
hard, gem-like flame to maintain this ecstasy,’’ may well 
have seemed to be success in life. But tragedy came; there 
were friendships that proved false and failed; even George 
Meredith was found wanting. More and more they turned 
to one another, confident that each could look into the eyes 
of the other, and say, ‘‘She at least will not fail me.’’ 

Gradually, through the shadows of death, and the failure 
to gain something which even the most perfect friendship 
could not give, they were drawing nearer to the Catholic 
Church. 

It is significant that their early inspiration took its rise 
from a Greek source. In the volume of poetry entitled Long 
Ago, the fragments of Sappho were each expanded into a 
poem, with the precise and graceful beauty which is charac- 
teristic of their best work. Their work, like the prose of 
Pater, is deeply coloured with the vision of a Greece wherein 
the Perfect Beauty was sought and worshipped with almost 
superhuman discernment. With the great Greek thinkers, 
they had gone to the confines of the mortal world and 
gazed into the blinding beauty of a sunset sky. But further 
they could not go. They were earthbound, silent before the 
door to which they had not yet found the key. ‘‘O Love,”’ 
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they sang, ‘‘O bitter mortal journeying, By ways that are 
not told!’’ 

That they should have come to Catholicism through its 
realization of the desires and hopes of Greek thought is not 
strange. They took the way which St. Thomas adapted for 
those who would see Christian revelation in all its over- 
whelming mystery and beauty. To-day, when Epstein seeks 
to portray the suffering Christ in an essentially Egyptian 
art, he fails utterly. Power and rock-like strength he can 
depict, but not that Love and Sacrifice which in suffering 
is the strongest of all. For the majority of intellectual men 
and women the way to Calvary leads through the Garden 
of the Hesperides. 

The answer to the riddle of death is sought constantly in 
in the early poetry of Michael Field: dread of that last dark 
mystery hangs everywhere. 

My darling! Nay, our very breath 
Nor light nor darkness shall divide; 
Queen Dawn shall find us on one bed, 
Nor must thou flutter from my side 

An instant, lest I feel the dread, 
Atthis, the immanence of death. 

Even the death of a favourite dog played its part in their 
entry into the Church. 

But there is another perhaps unconscious trait in their 
poetry, which shows the direction which their lives even- 
tually should take. ‘‘The neo-paganism which, without 
their knowing it, they cherished not mainly for its 
culture but for its cult of sacrifice,’’ wrote Fr. McNabb, 
O.P., after their death, ‘‘had turned their dramatic souls 
towards the Sacrifice of Calvary. Once the vision of the 
Cross had been vouchsafed to them they knew that it was 
‘the Mass that mattered.’ The step forward from neo- 
paganism to the Church of the Mass was but the inevitable 
Envoi to all they had thought and lived and sung.’’ 

One of their early sonnets is significant. 

I found Love by a fountain and alone, 
And had no fear and crept up to his face; 
“And Love,’’ I said, “‘art thou indeed alone? 
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But tell me, while I sit down at thy side, 

Rather of those first days when thou wert mated 
With many a stubborn force, and fierce the strife, 
How light was of thy loving power created: 
And all thy labour not for death, but life.’’ 

Oh, then I heard how the sweet stars were born, 
And very softly put away my scorn. 

That love and sacrifice were intrinsically bound together 

they well knew. 
How gladly I would give 
My life to her who would not care to live 
If I should die! 

They had climbed the hill of earthly beauty, and there 
they had rested for awhile. But, as Fr. D’Arcy has written, 
“Beauty shares the fate of all mortal children, and we who 
would build our tabernacle to watch it for eternity, have 
to descend the hillside, heavy with a sense of loss.’’ But 
at the foot of the mount of lost beauty they found that, 
which in the undreamt-of fulfilment of half-cherished hopes 
was to open their eyes to a world which hitherto they had 
only regarded dimly, at a distinct remove from life. 

In 1905, they published anonymously a play entitled 
Borgia. It is something of the nature of a paradox that 
the reading and study entailed by this play on Alexander 
VI should have led directly to their conversion. Since the 
marriage of Edith’s sister, Amy, to a Catholic doctor in 
1900, they had been in close contact with a Catholic circle, 
thus being given a good opportunity of observing the prac- 
tical side of Catholicism as well as its theoretical side. Edith 
was the first to enter the Church. Charles Ricketts records 
Katherine’s exclamation when she was told: ‘‘But this is 
terrible! I too shall have to become a Catholic!’’ But it 
must be clear that the idea had for a long time been in their 
minds. 

Writing of the death of their pet dog, Whym Chow, in 
1906, Edith says: ‘‘I have always disowned the Church of 
my childhood, because it was destitute of the real centre of 
all true religion—an altar with its present Deity—and be- 
cause the Dead had no portion in its services and there was 
no universality in its rites.’ It is amazing to see from their 
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diary how quickly their whole outlook became Catholic. 
Their conversion had, as it were, renewed their youth; it 
had swept away that faint tinge of bitterness which had 
threatened to cling about them in later years because of the 
coldness which had met their work. Long ago it had been 
possible to write of their friendship: 
I love you with my life—’tis so I love you; 
I give you as a ring 
The cycle of my days till death: 
I worship with the breath 
That keeps me in the world with you and spring; 
And God may dwell behind, but not above you. 
But now, in the awakening, Michael could write: 
Beloved, now I love God first 
There is for thee such summer burst 
Where it was stirring spring before, 
Lo, for thy feet a blossom-floor! 

They looked back with sorrow and regret on the years 
that had been spent away from the fold. Though they did 
not then know it, the full tale was soon to be told, and told 
tragically. But meanwhile they would amass an offering fit 
to lay at the feet of the Crucified, red with their hearts’ 
blood, and enriched with human agony and suffering. For- 
merly their chief desire had been perfection and fulfilment 
in their song. But now they wished to go to Death, when 
the time should come, having on the nuptial garments of 
purity of life, as brides to the Bridegroom, leaving resolutely 
all the joys and comforts of earth. 

Let me come to Thee young, 

When thou dost challenge Come! 

With all my marvelling dreams unsung, 
Their promise by first passion stung, 
Though chary, dumb... 

Thou callest Come! 

Let me rush to thee when I pass, 

Keen as a child across the grass. 

Death came again, this time to Edith’s sister, Amy— 
Little One, converted in 1907. But death was no longer the 
hopelessness it had hitherto been. The note of triumph was 
sounded too. ‘‘That clasp of the crucifix—what a joy! The 
supernatural gripped by the corruptible.”’ 
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Their whole thought, now, centred round the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. 
How can we give Thee love 
Surpassing Sacrament? 
Thou art above 
All gifts of ours together blent; 
As the noon-Sun 
Puts congregated torches out each one 
And nothing bright can shine 
Beneath mid-magnanimity divine. 
Body of God, indeed 
Thou dost outshine our praise: 
Yet have we need 
To love Thee and our feeble torches raise 
For thee to dout, 
No matter if their gratitude ebb out 
In Thy meridian beam 
That makes our glorying a hollow dream! 
In the Host was summed up all that they had sought 
unavailingly through the weary ways of life. 
There is upon God’s shrine a wheaten disc, 
Full of the infinite gold 
Of mine and stream and sun, 
Of the undulating stars a-run, 
Of money whethewith things are bought and sold, 
A Universe. And God doth risk 
His Majesty—that we who thus behold 
Should fall upon our knees and worship bold 
The Universe with that wheaten disc. 


Again and again their song returns to the Eucharist; they 
were lost in the contemplation of that ineffable Mystery, 
which is the very centre and heart of Christian doctrine. 
For their work of these years, which, alas, appears to be 
so little known, they might well be called the poets of the 
Blessed Eucharist. 

In 1911, Edith learned that she was suffering from cancer. 
There followed a visit to a specialist. Tightly clutching a 
little crucifix, she sat alone whilst the doctor took Katherine 
aside. ‘‘Thy will be done,’’ she wrote, ‘‘Fiat voluntas tua.’’ 

In these last sad years a deep friendship with Fr. Vincent 
McNabb came to lighten their sorrow. They were ever more 
and more conscious of the parting which each day brought 
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nearer, and they submitted themselves to the Will of God, 
that It might be perfected in them. The cancer was gradu- 
ally gaining a greater hold on Edith, but when the pain 
was greatest she remembered Christ’s rejection of the myrrh, 
and refused the drugs which would have deadened the pain. 

Winter again, how quick 

Comes! and my loved is sick: 

“‘Proserpine”’ 

Shuddering she pleads ‘‘I do not want 

The ponegranate’’— 

Desire in tears 

Claims an eternity of love and years, 
wrote Michael. As the mists grow thicker about them, they 
were able at last to look back without bitterness on the 
rejections of the world. They saw it now as part of the vast 
plan of Divine love, which was to lead them to Christ. But 
Michael would hoard up the golden moments, swift though 
they were and poignant with anguish. On October 27th, 
1913, Michael’s birthday, Edith wrote: ‘‘It is early morning 
of my own Love’s birthday. How dear she is to me—how 
the sweetness and clench of love grow pain and joy as I 
look at her, and receive her little wreath of kisses in my 
withered hair. We have the bond of our art, precious, pre- 
cious. We have had the bond of race, with the delicious 
adventure of the stranger nature, introduced by the beloved 
father; we have had the bond of life, deep set in the years; 
and now we have the bond of the Faith and the bond— 
different from any other bond—of threatened death.”’ 

The following is the last entry in her diary: ‘‘Again we 
pray we may love God with all our heart and mind. Some- 
times we have to give the mind wholly to Him—as we give 
Him the heart to do what He likes with. We must remember 
we don’t give to dictate but to delight. The dry Sacrament 
of Thanksgiving precedes in His precious death the blood- 
drenched weaknesses and merely mortal atmosphere of 
dereliction that God Himself endured when dying.’’ She 
died on December 13th, 1913. 

Now at last Michael opened the secret which Love had 
bidden her hide. She too was stricken with cancer. She 
would go the way which Henry had gene before her, accept 
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THE HOME-COMING OF MICHAEL FIELD 


every pain, knowing that the union which had been so close 
in life would not be lost in this communion in pain. She too 
would be touched with the Cross, that she might come to 
the love of Him who had hung upon it. The parting would 
not be too long; there would scarcely be time for that dim- 
ming of the memory of a beloved face which the years bring 
even to those who have loved most deeply. Michael’s last 
poem is dated May, 1914. 

What shall I do for Thee to-day? 

What service, pray? 

I will carry a basket all the way 

And strew and strew 

Flowers of forgiving 


On each mortal living. 
And I will sing as I hold the flowers 


Of the hours and hours 

Of Thy loving me 

On Calvary. 

1 will extol Thy Powers 

Then scatter the herbs and the heartsease free. 

She died on September 26th of that same year. 

There is a passage in Pater which these two noble women 
must often have read. There has come into the mind of 
Marius the memory of the old legend of the encounter of 
Christ and St. Peter outside Rome. ‘‘The legend told of an 
encounter. at this very spot, of two wayfarers on the Appian 
Way, as also upon some very dimly discerned mental jour- 
ney, altogether different from himself and his late com- 
panions—an encounter between Love ‘travelling in the 
greatness of his strength,’ Love itself, suddenly appearing 
to sustain that other. A strange contrast to anything actively 
presented in that morning’s conversation, it seemed never- 
theless to echo its very words—‘Do they never come down 
again,’ he heard once more the well-modulated voice, ‘Do 
they never come down again from the heights to heip those 
whom they left here below?’—‘And we too desire not a 
fair one, but the fairest of all. Unless we find him we shall 
think we have failed.’ ’’ 

But Michael Field had not failed. They had found Him— 


the Loveliest, the Fairest of all. GERARD Fay. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN. Christianus has a fine letter on this 
text from St. Paul, which he calls ‘‘the most perfect formula 
for every apostolate,’’ in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (November 
25): 

Being an apostle implies far more than expounding doctrines 
we know to be true; it implies on our part a desire that those 
whom we instruct should derive as much good from those truths 
as we have. The apostle must combine a really deep-rooted con- 
viction of the truth he imparts with a great suppleness of mind. 
The problem is: How fuse these seemingly contradictory qualities? 

Evidently, there can be no question of watering down the 
doctrine. The difficulty lies in understanding those we are trying 
to “‘get at.’ We may know the doctrine we are teaching; all too 
often, with disastrous results, we know nothing of the minds to 
which we wish to impart it. We must, so far as we can, become 
like them; all things to all men. 

Truth is one; yet it assumes many guises. The human soul is 
infinitely complex. Temperament, education, even one’s physical 
make-up, induce in us particular attitudes of mind, ways of 
understanding, purely personal reactions. But the most powerful 
factors in moulding our attitudes, ideas, mental formation are our 
respective social environments. Two workers in the same trade, 
two teachers devoted to the same science, look at things from the 
same point of view, use kindred arguments in their discussions. 
Hence an apostle will have to adapt himself not only to each 
individual, but more particularly to each social milieu. . . . 

The chief obstacle to this [adaptability] comes from the accusa- 
tion of those who charge such as would devote themselves to this 
apostolate with compromizing with error. This accusation is made 
all too easily. That those who are lacking in apostolic spirit should 
fail to aim at ideals they deem too lofty is regrettable enough. 
But it is really distressing to see them putting (often quite un- 
consciously) what little they have of courage and ability, at the 
service of error by putting obstacles in the way of others. . . . 

But these things will not surprise a Dominican. St. Dominic 
experienced similar contradictions. He too wanted to tackle a 
widespread defection from the Faith: that of the Cathari. With 
the holy bishop Diego he went to the heretics—and he realized 
that he would have to begin by leading their life. It was because 
he had such an understanding of them that he knew how to 

distinguish what should be accepted and what should be rejected 
in their doctrines and manners. For that very reason, his case 
against them was made all the more effective. The most reliable 
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historians show us that, in so far as it was possible, he became 
one of the Cathar; not by accepting their doctrines but, so far 
as possible, by leading their life. Of the doctrine itself he con- 
demned only what deserved to be condemned. Some Christians. 
attacked him for this. He often had to defend his methods. He 
was approved by the Sovereign Pontiff; he held firm; he won. . . 
St. Paul’s words will always hold good. Still, to-day, the apostle 
must make himself all things to all men. 


CHRISTIAN SOMNOLENCE. To some THE MONTH might seem 
unduly subservient to that happy Anti school of thought 
described in our pages recently by Fr. Prince; and indeed 
an article on Catholic Re-action in its December number 
might confirm their belief. But it was THE MONTH that coined 
the term The Church Dormant, and it is as indefatigable as 
ever in its onslaught on the thing. A contribution by Fr. 
Vann, O.P., to the same number is, moreover, not just anti- 
Anti; it is an excellent constructive statement of the positive 
organic vitality of the authentic Christian life. 


The divorce of religion from life is a not unusual sermon topic. 
It is not right, we are told, and rightly told, to come to church on 
Sundays and be self-seeking pagans throughout the week. Reli- 
gion is not one of many departments of life; it is not even the most 
important department of life; if it is religion at all, it must mean 
the elevation of the whole of life into a new mode, for grace is. 
fully explicable only in terms of life, of the power of activity 
which follows from the possession of life, and the attainment of 
an end towards which the activity is the striving. The Christian 
life is not divided into two series of activities, the one carried out 
upon the natural plane, as shaving, working, enjoying a Branden- 
burg; the other upon the supernatural plane, praying. - By virtue 
of the supernatural life, on the contrary, every natural activity is 
caught up in a wider sphere of reality, is given new meaning and 
purpose, becomes operative as a means to the acquiring of an end 
above and beyond the natural end of man. And, if that is so, if 
there can be no aspect of life however small and insignificant into 
which the efficacy of grace does not penetrate, if on the contrary 
every problem and every reversal is to be met by the whole united 
personality, integrally supernaturalized, then obviously there can 
be no question of ‘‘peaceful somnolence”’ for the Christian. There 
can be no question of an opiate for the people. There can be no 
congruity in proposing or providing a worship and a place of 
worship to be a peaceful haven for the bothered soul. . . . 

When Christian integrity is viewed as negation, the negation of 
wrongdoing, how can the result be otherwise than death? . . . 
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Integrity. If only we understood more clearly what it means; 
understood that man without the supernatural cannot be trul 
integral, that, on the other hand, Christianity is what precisely 
integrates him, or may integrate him if he will, that it fills him, 
his natural self, with life as a room is suddenly filled with light, 
that it means, in consequence, not a code but a creative evolution 
of whose pattern the code is but the external formulation. The 
worship would be adequately estimated, the due homage to Him 
from whom is life; the Mass would occupy its proper central 
position, the sum of human homage, the chief means whereby life 
is bestowed. Then the churches would be built, as they ought to 
be, for the Mass, and the Ite Missa est would be, not the end of a 
spectacle at which one has assisted, but the beginning of a day 
which one is to live. Then (the door of the church) would no 
longer stand for the be-cushioned tranquillity of escapism, the 
somnolence, the unreality, of a religion separated from life. 
‘“MUCKING IN.’’ Our readers are perhaps little likely to be 
deceived by the escapism whose enticements are cushioned 
church-doors, ‘‘pale blue drapery . . . pretty tunes. . 
nice smells . . . lace cottas.’” But there are possibilities of 
more subtly disguised escapisms which may prove yet more 
alluring, especially to the Catholic intelligentsia; escapisms 
more dangerous in that, under cover of a profound concern 
for the permeation of the temporal by the spiritual, they may 
in effect lead us back to the old dualism and the refusal to 
take Catholicism into everyday life. We have already 
(November, 1934) suspected a shirking of the real concrete 
practical issue in some contemporary discussion of the re- 
lationship of Catholicism and the Bourgeois mind; and that 
suspicion is only confirmed by the excellent, informative, 
but not very practical treatment of the subject by Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson in the December COLOSSEUM. We have also 
ventured to suggest (July, 1935) that behind M. Maritain’s 
over-niceness regarding the ‘‘purification of means’’ may 
too easily lurk ‘‘a pretext for not taking any means at all and 
relapsing into lethargy.’’ In this connexion we strongly 
recommend to the serious consideration of Catholics an 
article on Mucking In by Charles Smyth in the current num- 
ber of CHRISTENDOM; not indeed as a definitive solution with 
which we are by any means in complete agreement, but as 
an unequivocal statement of the problem which our Catholic 
‘‘intellectuals’’ must face and make up their minds about. 
He writes: 
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The real question for the Church in the modern world is, to put 
it bluntly, the question of ‘“‘mucking in.’’ That issue was most 
clearly seen in Germany after the establishment of the Third 
Reich, and Lutheranism on the one hand and Catholicism on the 
other adopted diametrically opposite solutions. The Lutheran 
Church recognized itself to be involved, inextricably and as of 
sacred duty, in the tremendous tension of the situation. Resisting 
the obvious temptation to contract out of it and let the revolution 
take its course, it knew itself to be, under the hand of God, an 
integral and essential element in the whole concrete situation, and 
saw that, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, it was its 
God-sent duty to ‘“‘muck in’’ with it, or, in more elevated phrase- 
ology, to take up the Cross which it has since borne with an 
unyielding and heroic courage and confidence in Almighty God. 
The Catholic Church, on the other hand, seized the first oppor- 
tunity to play for safety: it contracted out by the time-honoured 
expedient of a Concordat (‘‘You leave me alone, and I'll leave 
you alone’’): and the difficulties which have since pursued and 
overtaken it, though they are being faced with equal heroism, are 
at least none of its own seeking. 


Now, as a statement of the position in Germany this is a 
gross caricature. The German Catholics as a whole, and 
especially the younger ones, have shown the utmost readi- 
ness to ‘‘muck in’’ (mitarbeiten is the word they use) in the 
reconstruction of their country; and Mr. Smyth clearly mis- 
represents the scope and purpose of the Concordat. But his 
words do illustrate two diametrically opposite policies based 
on apparently contradictory views of the relation of the 
Church in general and of the individual Christian in par- 
ticular to ‘‘the world.’’ To which of these are our Catholic 
intellectuals leading us—to ‘‘mucking in’’ or ‘‘mucking out 

. . to cultivate our Garden of the Soul?’’ 


‘“SANCTIFIED DETACHMENT?’’ Mr. Smyth maintains that 
two of them at least—M. Maritain and Mr. Christopher 
Dawson—are choosing the latter alternative, despite affirma- 
tions which would suggest the contrary. Perhaps Mr. Smyth 
is wrong; perhaps he is right and they are wrong; perhaps 
they are all right. But his challenge, with its far reaching 
implications, should be met frankly. For, as he says, the 
point is: ‘‘What should A po?”’ And 4, the individual 
Christian, cannot do both at once. Writing of M. Maritain, 
Mr. Smyth warns us of what he considers an ‘‘extreme 
lucidity’ which is ‘‘by no means incompatible with an ex- 
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treme elusiveness . . . the famous clarté frangaise is frequent- 
ly a smoke-screen for obscurity.’’ He makes good sport of 
the technicalities of Du Régime temporel et de la Liberté, and 
comes to the conclusion that they serve only to hide ‘‘a dis- 
tinguished and sanctified detachment from the contemporary 
scene.”’ Only the third section On the Purification of Means 
“‘is somewhat distantly related to the question ‘What should 
A do?’—The conclusion indicated is that A will find himself 
so taken up with purifying the means that he will have no 
time to apply them to the appropriate ends.’’ Having 
“abandoned M. Maritain to his detachment,’’ Mr. Smyth 
turns ‘‘expectantly and even anxiously to Mr. Dawson’’ 
and professes to find him no less unsatisfactory and incon- 
sistent. He concludes: 


Of course there is a great deal of truth in Mr. Dawson’s criti- 
cisms: there is a real danger of the stream of Christian Sociology 
running into the sand of secular humanitarianism. But to with- 
draw into the fastnesses of an other-worldly pietism, even with 
the intention of returning ultimately, with one’s mind purified, to 
the things of time, is not the remedy. Rather, the remedy is to 
be found, as Canon Hudson has lately pointed out, in an insis- 
tence that “‘the only sound foundation for a true Christian socio- 
logy must be theological rather than ethical—the Person rather 
than the precepts of Christ,’’ together with a resolute endeavour 
to build on that Foundation, bearing in mind at the same time 
the warnings of St. Paul (I Cor. iii, 10-15). Striking is the contrast 
between what may for convenience be called the Roman by-pass, 
as represented by M. Maritain and Mr. Dawson, and the busy 
main road of Anglican social theory and action, so clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the byways and blind alleys of mere humani- 
tarian idealism. Neither road is likely to be easy. But an aphorism 
from M. Maritain may perhaps assist us in our choice: ‘‘To 
absent oneself from history is to seek death.’’ 


Charitably ignoring the unworthy sectarian complacency 
and badinage, we may thank Mr. Smyth for presenting the 
issue so clearly. 


WHAT IS THE BOURGEOIS TO DO? In England we have not 
‘‘the tremendous tension of the situation’’ of a Nazi revolu- 
tion, but we have the no less real ‘‘concrete situation’’ of our 
Anglo-Saxon bourgeois civilization. ‘‘We are all more or less 
bourgeois and our civilization is bourgeois from top to 
bottom,’’ writes Mr. Dawson in COLOSSEUM, and he con- 
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cludes an illuminating study of the history and characteris- 
tics of the bourgeois mind: 

To-day Catholics are faced with a . . . heavy responsibility. 
There is always a temptation for religion to ally itself with the 
existing order, and if we to-day ally ourselves with the bourgeois 
because the enemies of the bourgeois are often also the enemies 
of the Church, we shall be repeating the mistake that the Gallican 
prelates made in the time of Louis XVIII. The Catholic Church 
is the organ of the spirit, the predestined channel through which 
the salvific energy of divine love flows out and transforms 
humanity. But it depends on the Catholics of a particular genera- 
tion, both individually and corporately, whether this source of 
spiritual energy is brought into contact with the life of humanity 
and the needs of contemporary society. We can hoard our trea- 
sure, we can bury our talent in the ground like the man in the 
parable who thought that his master was an austere man and 
who feared to take risks. Or, on the other hand, we can choose 
the difficult and hazardous way of creative spiritual activity, 
which is the way of the saints. If the age of the martyrs has not 
yet come, the age of a limited, self-protective bourgeois religion 
is over. For the Kingdom of Heaven suffers violence and the 
violent take it by force. 

So true! It is certain that we cannot just ‘‘muck along.”’ 
But if this is to be more than fine words we must know what 
the individual Catholic bourgeois in his particular villa in 
his particular suburb must do. Is he to pull his weight with 
all his might in his milieu, or to pull out of it to the best of 
his ability? Is he to conceive sanctity and suburbia as 
incompatible and to save his soul only in spite of his suburb; 
or is he to regard his suburb, his job and his milieu as 
precisely the God-given means for the working out of his 
salvation and the salvation, eternal and temporal, of those 
with whom they bring him in contact? Until this is answered, 
Catholic forces in this country will remain disastrously 
divided, education in Catholic schools will be without definite 
orientation, and there would seem to be little hope of any 
genuine Catholic Action or sense of lay vocation. We look 
for a clearer lead on the questions—Penetration or Segrega- 
tion? ‘‘Mucking in’’ or ‘“‘Mucking out’’? 


CONTEMPORANEA. CLERGY REVIEW: The Breviary as the Priest’s 
Book of Devotions by Fr. F. J. Pinkman may induce some 
laymen to use it too. Sermons and Gesture by H. D. C. Pepler: 
the place of action in preaching. 
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CoLossEuM: Besides Dawson on the Bourgeois Mind, a thought- 
provoking discussion of the Function of the Catholic Critic, an 
excellent statement of The Present Task of Traditional Philo- 
sophy, an Anatomy of Death, and a vivid account of the life 


and martyrdom of Fr. Pro. Also translations from Léon Bloy 
and Paul Claudel. 


ENGLISH REview: Whither Christendom? by the Rev. A. H. T. 
Clarke: the betrayal of Christianity by leaders of the 
“‘churches.”’ 


Esprit: Special number on Colonization: Its Future and Liqui- 
dation: the problem of the re-distribution of the earth’s surface 
boldly faced. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW: The Vatican and the New Nationalisms 
by Harrison Brown. 


IRENIKON: Bishop Charles Gore by Dom Th. Belpaire. The 
‘‘reunion movement’’ of Karl Thieme related and reconsidered. 


MontH: Poetry and Religious Life by J. H. Crehan: another 
harmonization of the Jesuit and the Poet in G. M. Hopkins. 


PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WOMEN’S HOUSING CONFERENCE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an article on ‘‘The 
Elements of Social Justice’ in the November number of BLack- 
FRIARS, in which the statement is made that “‘starting with a 
sub-committee of the Catholic Social Guild, a programme of 
Housing plans was circulated among various Utility Societies, 
with the result that a National Council is to be formed under the 
presidency of the Chairman of the original C.S.G. Committee.”’ 

This statement is incorrect. A sub-committee of the C.S.G. 
—the C.S.G. Housing Enquiry—was formed some time ago. It 
sent out a Housing questionnaire which was not sufficiently sup- 
ported to be of practical use, and the Committee languished. The 
Chairman, Lady Sanderson, then called a Women’s Conference 
of societies interested in Housing, to urge the necessity of a 
Women’s sub-committe to the Central Advisory Committee under 
the new Housing Act. This idea was widely accepted; delegates 
from Public Utility Societies, the National Council of Women, 
the Federation of Women’s Institutes, the Women‘s Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architecture, Women Housing 
Estate Managers, Women Pubilc Health Officers and many others 
have attended the Conferences and given cogent reasons for their 
co-operation. As a result of the Conferences it is hoped that the 
Minister of Health may consent to receive a deputation. 

It may fairly be claimed on behalf of the C.S.G. that the 
inception of the Women’s Housing Conference is due to the 
initiative of the Chairman of its Housing Enquiry, and that she 
and the other officers of that enquiry have acted as Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and Hon. Secretary of the Women’s Housing 
Conference. The statement that a National Council is to be 
formed is quite inaccurate. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Susan LIVEING, 
Hon. Secretary W.H.C. 
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REVIEWS 


MopveRN TuHomistIc PuitosopHy. Vol. II, Metaphysics. By 
R. P. Phillips, D.D. (Burns Oates; g/-.) 


The first volume of Dr. Phillips’s summary of Thomistic Philo. 
sophy was received with the enthusiasm it deserved and was 
recognized as a valuable addition to the works already published 
in English on the same subject. We offer no little praise to the 
second volume, therefore, when we hail it as a worthy successor 
to and completion of the first. It is possible that some might have 
cavilled at the introduction into the title of the qualification 
““modern,’’ on the grounds that Thomistic philosophy is philo- 
sophia perennis. But if the reason for this was not abundant! 
clear in the first volume, it is at any rate unmistakable in the 


present one, and it is marked especially by the comprehensive | 


enquiry (covering well over a third of the four hundred pages) 
into the capability of the mind to know being and the ontological 
value of human knowledge. Though St. Thomas did investigate 
the bases of knowledge, and even critically, he did not institute a 
separate, systematic epistemological enquiry. There was, indeed, 
no need for him to do so, for it was not until Descartes that 
Thought and Being were set apart from, and in opposition to, 
one another; before his time their ontological association was 
“‘naively’”’ taken for granted. But once they were divided by 
universal doubt, the Problem of Knowledge became a vital 
necessity; and therefore all later Thomist philosophers must inves- 
tigate it professedly. Many of them, however, treat of it largely 
as a part of Logic, but Dr. Phillips disagrees with this emphat- 
cally—and we agree with him just as emphatically. He maintains 
that Epistemology and (or) Criteriology must now constitute the 
first introductory part of Metaphysics, and he shows himself both 
modern and Thomistic in his own convincing treatment of the 
question; he has effectively applied the ‘‘common-sense’’ philo- 
sophical principles of St. Thomas to the modern and often erratic 
resolutions of the Problem of Knowledge. 

“‘Having established the possibility of obtaining true know- 
ledge of real extra-mental being,’’ the author proceeds to examine 
the object-matter of this knowledge in its most general form, 
being in general. Under the heading of General Metaphysics he 
treats succinctly, but always with reference to modern theories 
and criticisms, the classical theses of Thomist Ontology. This 
section calls for hard thinking, but Dr. Phillips has made a 
notable attempt to aid the student in his ascent ‘‘into the stratos- 
phere of knowledge’’ by the comparative simplicity of language 
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REVIEWS 


and the copious use of practical examples. There are, however, 
certain subsidiary points in this section upon which not all 
Thomists will agree with him. For example, his resolution of the 
differences between St. Thomas and Scotus, on the analogy or 
univocacy of being, is open to question. He suggests that ‘‘the 
‘being’ of which Scotus is speaking of is not that being in general 
arrived at by abstracting the essence of sensible things, which, 
according to St. Thomas, is the proper object of the human 
intellect, but merely the very act of existing apart from any 
further determination. Existence thus considered entirely in itself 
is, no doubt, all one and indifferentiated.’’ I doubt whether many 
Thomists would agree that “‘being’’ even in this latter sense of 
esse is univocal with respect to God and creatures. 


The third section is devoted to Natural Theology and it is here 
that one is most conscious of the summary character of the work; 
and though this was to be expected, yet, in such a professedly 
metaphysical context, one might have the right to expect a fuller 
development of points immediately pertinent to the main issue. 
We have in mind such points as the following: (1) the divine immo- 
bility, proved in the First Way, which is the basis of all our know- 
ledge of God, both negative and analogical; (2) the convertibility 
of the terms esse and perfectio, a fundamental notion in Thomism, 
which is essential to the understanding of the Fourth Way and 
clarifies the enquiry into the divine attributes; (3) the metaphysical 
doctrine of the likeness between cause and effect, so primary in 
the Theodicy of St. Thomas, which provides the basic principle of 
the investigation into the existence and nature of God. Further, we 
note with regret the author’s pragmatic conclusion to his dis- 
cussion of the problem of God’s knowledge of free future con- 
tingents. Having outlined the difference between the Thomists 
and Molinists on this point, he concludes: ‘‘Thus both solutions 
are professedly incomplete, and it seems that they appeal to 
different types of mind, the Thomist opinion seeming better to 
those who are strongly convinced of the power of the reason to 
lead us on the way to truth, while the contrary view seems prefer- 
able to those who consider that we should take our stand on the 
fact of human freedom, and so are more influenced by practical 
than theoretical considerations. Thus the choice of one or other 
solution is a free choice: qualis unusquisque est talis finis uidetur 
ei.”’ This recognition of the right of a “‘practical’’ norm to replace 
“the power of reason’’ in the search for metaphysical truth may 
be modern but it is not Thomistic. But this is not, happily, 
symptomatic of the book as a whole, and we are able to recom- 
mend the latter as a valuable introduction to Thomistic Philo- 
sophy in its modern setting. 
Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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THE INTELLECTUALISM OF St. THomas. Translated with a Fore- 
word by Fr. James E. O’Mahony, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


Even those by whom Pére Rousselot’s L’Intellectualisme de 
Saint Thomas must be regarded rather as ‘“‘la réinterprétation des 
données”’ than ‘‘leur exacts et sobre exposition’’ will welcome its 
appearance in English at the hands of so sympathetic a translator 
as Fr. James O’Mahony. The publishers rightly claim for this 
essay historic interest; original in itself to a degree, it has been 
the occasion of much counter-criticism and concentration upon 
the doctrine with which it deals. For this reason it is the more to 
be regretted that the present translation is not accompanied by 
the late Pére Léonce de Grandmaison’s introductory note on 
Pierre Rousselot which prefixed the second French edition; it 
forms at once a judicious appreciation of its gifted author, who 
met with such premature death in the great war, and an indica- 
tion of the value to be set upon his work. 


It would have been more gratifying to dwell here upon “‘la 
facon vraiment grande et humaine dont le P. Rousselot comprit 
saint Thomas.’’ But, in view of the extremely categorical form 
of entitling the book, a word of qualification will perhaps be 
more in place. The English reader who has approached St. 
Thomas under the guidance, let us say, of M. Maritain, being 
confronted with Pére Rousselot’s apparently exhaustive know- 
ledge of the texts, is likely to be not a little embarrassed by a 
number of his conclusions. He will learn, for example, that 
“ultimate intelligibility and formal intellectual knowledge do not 
seem to have been formally subordinated one to the other by St. 


Thomas’’; that ‘‘the Beatific Vision . . . is . . , according to 
St. Thomas, the only example of created knowledge other than 
that contained in intuitions of self which directly . . . grasps and 


possesses being as such’’; that ‘‘St. Thomas may be said to have 
introduced into the depths of things a certain nominalism’’; and 
many further passages might be quoted which would appear to 
the veriest novice in Thomism as almost equally paradoxical. 


In explanation it must be pointed out that Pére Rousselot’s 
recognized failure to grasp completely the notion of analogy—and 
consequently his inadequate apprehension of the closely-allied 
Thomist, as opposed to Suarezian, concept of the obediential 
potency—together with his personal confession (in correspon- 
dence) of ‘exaggerated irrealism’’ and general dissatisfaction with 
his own account of conceptual knowledge in the very work under 
review, go a long way towards modifying the force of his par- 
ticular thesis. With such limitations as these, notwithstanding 
passages of penetrating insight, it was hardly to be expected that 
there could emerge an exposition of Thomist intellectualism which 
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would be generally acceptable among those best qualified to 
judge. His notion of the concept, of the process of abstraction, of 
the nature of the universal appear to be peculiarly his own; and 
his depreciation of the natural power of human intelligence, while 
at the same time maintaining it to be ‘‘the faculty of the divine,’’ 
has against it the whole weight of Thomist tradition, based, it 
would not be difficult to show, on the text of St. Thomas himself. 

Fr. James’s translation reads like an original piece of English. 
If he at times allows himself considerable liberty he is perhaps 
nowhere unjust to his author; for Pére Rousselot, it is evident, did 
not feel himself bound to any great strictness of terminology, and 
his translator may surely claim a similar exemption. ‘‘A quelle 
distance sommes-nous du littéralisme, du formalisme, du ver- 
balisme des glossateurs?’’ For Rousselot the doctrine of St. 
Thomas was “‘a kind of ‘panaestheticism.’ ’’ It was then a not 
unhappy slip of the pen which caused the words ‘‘Toute la 
noétique de S. Thomas’’ to be rendered as ‘‘The whole poetic 
system of Aquinas.’’ The Angel of the Schools makes his appeal 
to the sensibility of the poet and man of letters as well as to the 
intelligence of the theologian and philosopher. 

AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 


RENE DESCARTES, LETTRES SUR LA MoRALeE. Texte présenté, revu 
et annoté par Jacques Chevalier. (Boivin, Paris; 30 frs.) 

RECHERCHES PHILOSOPHIQUES, IV, 1934-1935. (Boivin, Paris; 
65 frs.) 

Thanks are due from students of philosophy to Boivin et Cie 
for the sources they are making easily accessible. Perhaps few of 
us have had the opportunity before to see these letters of Des- 
cartes, or to judge of the wisdom that ripened upon the tree of his 
philosophy; as M. Chevalier suggests in an admirably sympathetic 
introduction, it might never have been plucked had not the 
philosopher come into contact with Elizabeth of Bohemia and 
Christina of Sweden. 

Besides the introduction, M. Chevalier gives a short account of 
the text, that of Adam and Tannery’s Guvres being usually fol- 
lowed after comparing the other texts with the extant manuscript 
copies of the letters. The correspondence with Princess Elizabeth 
is given first, followed by what may be considered as the corres- 
pondence with the Queen of Sweden, though it consists largely of 
letters to and from the French diplomat Chanut. This second 
group of letters is incomplete, but is supplemented by accounts of 
the subject-matter of the missing letters, based on manuscript 
notes. There are also valuable explanatory and biographical notes 
by M. Chevalier at the end, and the spelling of the letters has been 


brought up to date. 
Recherches Philosophiques might seem at first sight expensive, 
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but it contains 532 pages of royal octavo excellently printed 
Nearly three-quarters of this consists of twenty-three articles, 
grouped according to subject-matter, of which the points of view 
are so various as to make the collection valuable if for that reason 
only. No point of view is excluded by the editors. The last quarter 
of the volume contains analyses of recent books, again arranged 
by subjects. 

The lists of the Comité de Patronage and the editorial com- 
mittee are impressive, and catholic with a small c, including a 
good proportion of Catholics. Their object is to promote philo- 
sophical research, to encourage not polemics but acquaintance, 
The number of translated articles (for the whole Annual is in 
French) perhaps indicates the possibility of the editors accepting 
essays in other languages. In any case this 65 francs buys a 
greater variety of current foreign opinion than we imagine could 
otherwise be purchased. QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


THE Way To Gop. The Broadcast Talks, Second Series, by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, Professor C. E. Raven, Rev. G. F. 
Macleod. (Student Christian Movement Press; 3/6.) 


“‘The League of Nations needs a soul,’’ said Professor Raven 
in one of the talks here published. ‘‘Only as they are agreed in 
their view of the meaning and character of the good life can they 
hope to co-operate for its attainment. . . . The response of the 
Churches to the need for human unity shows itself in the move- 
ment for reunion and in the quickening of missionary effort.’’ 
And this second series of talks is welcome not least for the proof 
it offers of the possibility of co-operation between the churches 
and of the untechnical, unsectarian discussion of Christianity as 
something of universal import and appeal. Fr. Martindale speaks 
simply and convincingly of Our Lord’s life, and of the way He 
conquered the world; this is followed by Professor Raven’s dis- 
cussion of ‘‘His power to unify mankind in the service of the one 
God; His power to transform individuals as they surrender them- 
selves to Him; His power to overcome social evils and create a 
coherent and co-operative social order.’’ Finally, Mr. Macleod 
treats of faith as expressed in life, of the effect the former should 
have upon the latter, individual and social. For Christian and 
non-Christian alike there is much to meditate in these pages. The 
Catholic will of course find points which he would wish to see 
treated otherwise; he will be sorry that Professor Raven’s dis- 
cussion of Christ’s presence and power to-day includes no men- 
tion of grace, for him the essence of these truths; and that Mr. 
Macleod speaks of Christianity as the Great Assumption (and 
indeed how can it be said that ‘‘we believe that God . . . re- 
vealed to men the Great Assumption’’?—either, surely, we 
believe that God revealed truth, or we adopt, pragmatically, an 
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assumption and see how it works). On the other hand, there is 
the attack, by the first and last speakers, on the legalist notion 
of religion, which is good to see; there are Professor Raven’s wise 
words about the menace of the Frankenstein, the need for work- 
ing towards reunion, the place of Christianity in social affairs 
against those who would have us believe that Christ ‘‘treated all 
ordinary interests as secular and profane’’ and who advocate or 
practise a dichotomy. These and many more excellences make 
the book of lasting value; it is to be hoped that there may be a 


third series of lectures to carry the discussion further. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Tue Piccrim’s ReGREss. By C. S. Lewis. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


This book tells how a young man called John, who has a 
natural longing for ‘‘the Island,’’ travels from his home-country 
of Purttania through Orgiastica, Zeitgeistheim, Theosophica and 
many other strange and dissatisfying lands in search of it. Even- 
tually of course he comes to Mother Kirk and gives himself up to 
her because she alone seems able to enlighten him. The revival of 
the allegorical method is very successful; thereby Mr. Lewis can 
treat of profound and complex things in a simple way. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Lewis reveals the wrongness of 
most aspects of modern life. Thanks to a mind of quite remark- 
able acuity he is able to expose often in only a few lines the most 
essential weakness of almost every contemporary doctrine. And 
he does not exaggerate; on nearly every occasion he represents 
the views of his opponents fairly and clearly. However, he 
handles D. H. Lawrence rather badly in calling him ‘‘Phally’’ 
and making him parody himself. Even Colosseum knows Law- 
rence deserves better treatment than this. Perhaps the best of the 
destructive chapters are those on the psychologists, whom Mr. 
Lewis ‘‘debunks’’ very effectively indeed, showing that such 
doctrines as the wish-fulfilment can work both ways and that a 
man cut open (so that the ugliness of his internal organs can be 
seen) is no longer a man, and that conclusions derived from 
examining him don’t apply to living men. 

Thanks to Virtue and Reason, who is a lovely lady on a black 
horse, John is not altogether satisfied by any of these people. 
Precious few can tell him anything about the Island or the Land- 
lord. Eventually he comes to the Great Chasm, which came into 
being which men first began to eat the mountain apples which 
were the Landlord’s private fruits. He explores the sides of it 
thoroughly but can see no way across. Almost in despair he 
plunges down the side. Here Reason leaves him and hinders his 
descent. He manages to fight his way to the bottom, where stands 
Mother Kirk crowned and sceptred. She tells him to dive head- 
first into The Great Pool without struggling or trying to save 
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himself. After moments of anguish and hesitation he does this 
comes up on the other side and finds himself marching with many 
other pilgrims. Hereabouts Mr. Lewis’s prose rises out of sym- 
pathy with his sublime subject to such heights as: 

It was early in the morning when they came there and heard the 
sound of the waves; and looking across the sea—at this hour stil] 
almost colourless—all these thousands became still. And what the 
others saw I do not know: but John saw the Island. And the mornin 
wind, blowing off-shore from it, brought the sweet smell of its 
orchards to them, but rarefied and made faint with the thinness and 
sharpness and purity of early air, and mixed with a little sharpness 
of the sea. 

Unfortunate that the book should be enveloped in such a taste- 
less and inappropriate dustcover. G. S. Saver. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL THE WRITER. By Pierre Janelle. (Sheed & 
Ward; 16s.) 


EpMUND Campion. By Evelyn Waugh. (Longmans; 6s.) 


Edmund Campion and Robert Southwell are perhaps the most 
attractive and certainly the most widely known of the Elizabethan 
martyrs. Yet though they were linked by the circumstances of 
their death and of their religious training they represented dif- 
ferent sections of Tudor life, the rising middle class of the towns 
and the lesser families of the court, and by talent, by tempera- 
ment and in taste they remained contrasted. It is pleasantly 
probable that each would have found his most recent biography 
congenial reading. 

The Southwell of Professor Janelle is less an individual than a 
test case for Elizabethan literary conventions. During the im- 
personal account of his career even primary documents are used 
with a wise caution, and the careful regard for social detail is 
illustrated by five chart pedigrees. Yet there are occasional errors 
in minutiae, the 4th Duke of Norfolk is styled the third, while 
slight over-emphases seem sporadic; thus, the Arundells of Lan- 
herne were too well integrated in the governing class to be styled 
feudal, and the term ‘“‘aristocracy’’ seems hardly applicable to 
that new patriciate. The next six chapters analyze the influences 
upon his style. His debt to the Jesuit tradition in rhetoric is 
emphasized and a source for his neo-platonism is suggested. There 
is a careful estimate of the literary fashion at Rome in the years 
of his study and an illuminating comparison of St. Peter’s Plaint 
and of the Lagrime of Tansillo. The long lines of argument are 
thickly documented and their conclusions are formulated often 
cautiously and always clearly. A final section deals with the 
influence of the ideals of the counter-reformation upon the civili- 
zation of the early Stuart court. The problem is familiar, the 
method of approach is new and so too are the conclusions. 
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Professor Janelle maintains that the origin of the Laudian move- 
ment, the temper of high church piety and the characteristically 
English conception of the gentleman were profoundly affected by 
the work of the Jesuit missionaries. The suggestions would seem 
to be in a descending order of probability. 

In contrast Mr. Waugh is barely concerned with the abstract. 
His Campion is delightfully spontaneous, personal and entirely 
convincing. His occasional use of primary authorities is not 
always fortunate; the description of the death-bed of the Queen is 
drawn from Lady Southwell’s Account, which seems to be derived 
as much from the first book of the Maccabees as from court gossip, 
a variant on that trite theme The Last Hours of the Persecutor. 
But among secondary authorities he has chosen very wisely and 
he writes with a sense of period and a sustained vitality of prose. 
Again there are trivial errors; there was never an Elizabethan 
Duke of Rutland save upon the stage. But there are no false 
emphases, and the interview with Philip Sidney, the episode of 
the last sermon at Lyford and the final offers of preferment are 
described with an engaging realism. A feeling for the texture of 
English life has brought with it a sense of the improbable. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Sir THomas More. By the Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell. (Duck- 
worth; 6/-.) 

This work does not pretend to compete with that of Professor 
Chambers as a piece of historical biography. But it does give us 
a forthright and accurate narrative of the life of St. Thomas 
More. The style is easy and delightful, and the book is perhaps 
the best and most readable introduction to the life of the saint. 

Sir John has, apart from his evident scholarship, certain other 
advantages. He is an Irishman, a Catholic, a lawyer and a 
priest. As an Irishman he resists the temptation which the 
distinguished author of the delightful Diary of Master William 
Silence was unable to resist of claiming Irish ancestry for St. 
Thomas. As a Catholic he is preserved from the error which leads 
Dr. Coulton, in an article in the Quarterly Review, to speculate 
on the circumstances in which Thomas More might have become 
a heretic (a historian ought surely to be content with history). 

As a lawyer Sir John O’Connell shows a technical appreciation 
of the influence that his life in the law may have had on the 
literary and political writings and speculations of Sir Thomas 
More. ‘‘The ideas suggested in the Utopia were the fruit of the 
experience of affairs and his knowledge of men and things which 
More was to gather in his public and professional life in the fifteen 
years which intervened between his lectures on St. Augustine and 
the publication—in Latin and abroad—of his Utopia.’’ This view 
of Utopia needs to be supplemented and to some extent corrected 
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by the analysis of the work which Professor Chambers has made. 
Yet it is well that emphasis should be put upon the legal life and 
training of Thomas More and on the influences that such life and 
training must have had on his work and character. One wonders 
how it is that earlier biographies have failed to enquire what 
books and authorities Thomas More must have read and studied 
during the seven years that he was a student in the Inns of Court 
and during his life as a practising barrister. Glanville, Bracton, 
Littleton, Fortescue: these were the text-books of St. Thomas 
More in the life and practice of the Common Law. Their influence 
is evident in Utopia. So we think is the influence of Aquinas, who 
was the master of Sir John Fortesque as he was the master of More. 
As a lawyer again one could have wished that Sir John 
O’Connell had proceeded to a technical examination of the trial, 
Oddly enough there would seem to be an error in date (p. 176) in 
connection with the preliminaries of the trial. It was (as I 
remember) on the 12th June, not on the 14th June, that Rich had 
his conversation with Thomas More in the Tower of London. 
And the point to be made in connection with the Interrogatories 
that were administered and answered on oath on the 14th June, 
1535, is that if More had given away his position in conversation 
with Rich on the 12th June there was no need to administer 
Interrogatories on the 14th in order to build up a case. Again, 
Sir John does not mention, much less explain, the failure of 
Thomas More, the lawyer and the judge, to take the one point of 
law that stood staring out in his favour at the trial. It is all the 
more astonishing since John Fisher had taken the very point as 
an amateur lawyer fourteen days before. The point that More 
failed to take and that Fisher took in his defence is that according 
to the law of England no man can be convicted of treason on the 
evidence of one witness only: there must be two or more wit- 
nesses. Now there was only one witness, namely Rich, against 
More. Southwell and Palmer had been called and had failed to 
corroborate. Why was not the point taken by Thomas More? Was 
it that he was overwhelmed by the words that Audley is said to 
have spoken after Fitzjames had pronounced in favour of the 
validity of the indictment: ‘‘Quid ultra testimonium desider- 
amus?’’ Or was it that More, for a reason that seemed good to 
him, abstained from taking the point? 

Perhaps he was sparing the conscience of his judges. We do not 
know. For the book remains to be written of which the title shall 
be The Mysticism of Thomas More. 

Meantime, we thank Sir John O’Connell for his work on one 
who seems likely (with St. John Fisher and the Carthusian Mar- 
tyrs) to fulfil the splendid prophecy of G. K. Chesterton that they 
shall in the strange truth of things be the hinges of English (and 
in some measure of European) history. RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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CARACTERE ET PERSONALITE. By E. Peillaube. (Tequi; 20 frs.) 

Character is the measure of man as seen in his capacity for 
rational control of the self and the direction of his life. It is 
essentially plastic and susceptible of education and re-fashioning. 
Character, though consisting mainly in will, has a foundation in 
temperament, which in turn has a physical basis as well as a 
correlative psychological bias. Temperaments vary and show a 
tendency to fall into groups or types corresponding in some degree 
with the bodily habitus, as has recently been shown by Kretsch- 
mer, Ledos and other writers. 

Character itself is seen as the result of the interplay of various 
forces, such as heredity, environment, acquired habits, crystalli- 
zation of ideas, profession in life, and finally imagination as 
representing the romantic side of the interior life. 

The first part of this book deals with temperament and charac- 
ter, current doctrines of which are examined and when necessary 
criticized in the light of sound philosophy. In the second part the 
author deals with the problem of Personality, mainly from the 
empirical standpoint, as distinct from the philosophic conception 
of personality as such. Here again the empiricist theories of Hume, 
Kant and others are examined and rejected, on the grounds that 
they fail to show the distinctive aspect of personality, which lies 
in the awareness of the essential continuity of the self amid the 
changing fortunes of character. The volume concludes with a 
discussion of will and liberty, and education of the will. 

The psychopathology of will and its relation to the problem of 
liberty is ably discussed, together with the question of determin- 
ism. It is to be deplored that death prevented the inclusion of a 
final chapter on the spiritual sources available in the refashioning 
of character. Nevertheless as it stands the author has achieved a 
valuable synthesis of the scientific and philosophic aspects of the 
subject. G. A. Etrincton, O.P. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THOUGHT. By Claude A. Claremont. (Geo. 
Allen & Unwin; 8/6.) 

This is a book which we feel will interest a larger circle of 
readers than those whose interests are mainly in psychology 
and education. Thinking is a process involving certain elements 
—the stuff of thought—which are manifested in various ways 
for various ends, but we usually take it for granted, without 
stopping to consider the nature of the process. 

Psychologists have attacked this problem before now. The 
‘“‘Wiirzburg’’ school of experimental psychology, led by the 
late Professor O, Kiilpe, introduced the psychology of the higher 
thought processes with a special technique of controlled intro- 
spection. In England Prof. Spearman is known for his theory of 
““noegenesis.”’ 
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Mr. Claremont approaches the problem from a different angle, 
though adhering all the while to strictly psychological methods 
of observation. He makes no attempt at a philosophical inter. 
pretation. Observation, especially of the activities of children 
in the Montessori School, provide him with the clues for his 
theory. In this field he can speak with the authority of a director 
of the Montessori Training College in London. 

Thought is constructed of certain elements, a preliminary list of 
which is given, with the proviso that it is not to be considered 
final; other elements may yet be discovered. The chief place 
among these elements is given to the Complex Unit, the Direct 
Perception of Causality and the Character element which enters 
into thinking. With these principles in mind the author con- 
siders in turn various aspects of thinking, such as are manifest 
in the solving of problems, cross-word puzzles, inventions, 
writing, art, music, drawing, and so forth, with the view of 
obtaining further evidence in support of his theory. 

A chapter on the novel in regard both to writers and readers 
thereof is very illuminating in this respect. Certainly the theory, 
as the author himself says, invites criticism, but it strikes one 
nevertheless as true, though here and there a detail might be 
discussed. 

Interspersed in his account we find much valuable criticism of 
current psychological conceptions and prejudices. Taken in all 
this study is an important contribution to the psychology of 
thought. G. A. Exrincton, O.P. 


A LiTTLE Book oF CHEESE. By Osbert Burdett. (Howe; 3/6.) 


Mr. Burdett writes wittily and wisely and with rare zest of the 
great names of Stilton, Wensleydale, Rochfort, Camembert and 
Brie; he also describes invitingly many lesser cheeses (such as 
Primula, which comes from Norway, and Cacciocavallo, a Neo- 
politan cheese made of mare’s milk); but he does more than this. 
He emphasizes and laments the great decline which has come 
to cheese-making and cheese-eating during our own age. He tells 
how the shops and factories (for these do most of the cheese- 
making now), equally insane on a quick turnover, sell their 
Cheddar (which to be truly wholesome and good needs to be at 
least eleven months old) after only two or three months, at which 
age it is indeed little more digestible than the india-rubber it 
resembles. He tells also how people have come to prefer the 
synthetic and bad to the good in cheeses as in fruits, where tinned 
pears and peaches are bought before the fresh. Once there 
existed in England a kind of regional cheese-culture: every dis- 
trict, every county was proud of having its own cheese; and there 
was great wonder and beauty in cheese then. Now all but two or 
three of these cheeses have been killed by the diabolical march of 
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industrialism, which is concerned not at all with goodness but 
only with quantity and ease of production. Thus this book comes 
to deal, as every worthwhile book on food must, with the degra- 
dation of our animal life which we have to endure to-day. It must 
be clear that as long as we are in the world our life in the world 
should be as beautiful and as rich as may be, and that any system 
which impoverishes it is wrong. Mr. Burdett rightly exhorts us to 
hold fast things so venerable and so good as, say, well-matured 
Stilton, full yet delicate and refined on the nose, and rich and soft 
and luscious in the mouth. G. S. SAYER. 


NOTICES 


THE PAIN OF THIS WORLD AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. By 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Longmans; 5/-.) 

The book is composed in the form of an imaginary debate, not 
a sop to the lazy-minded but a thing of art beautifully made to 
render an elaborate pattern of thought. It is to be hoped that a 
crowd will gather; for some important truths are expressed here 
perhaps better than ever before in English. Still, it must be 
admitted that something of vagueness and confusion has crept in. 
For one thing, it is difficult sometimes to be sure of the author’s 
mind, to follow the expression of his face as he pulls the strings. 
And what summing up there is, is disappointing. The priest is 
tedious, a little in the manner of Elihu in the book of Job. The 
epilogue too might be more exhilarating. To some perhaps the 
fine prose will occasionally seem too luxuriantly metaphorical. 
In our familiarity with the author’s reputation there is danger of 
our taking such a book for granted; whereas it is something call- 
ing for enthusiasm. R. K. 


St. THoMAS AQUINAS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT AND THE 
Mass. Translated, with notes, by the Rev. F. O’Neill. (Pepler 
& Sewell; 5/-.) 

This is ‘‘an attempt to put in a brief compass St. Thomas’s 
teaching on the Holy Eucharist, and to make him more easily 
understood by those who are reading him for the first time.’’ 
Though the translator’s English is readable enough, we cannot 
recommend his book for several reasons: he seems not always 
to have understood the meaning of the original, and he is capri- 
cious and misleading in what he omits and in what he adds. His 
treatment of Q. 83, I, is a good example of these faults of his. On 
what he takes to be an omission in the Dominican translation he 
naively remarks (p. 7): ‘‘A single omission in a work of such 
vast extent is no small tribute to its accuracy and fulness.’’ But 
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if, instead of translating from Marietti’s edition, he had consulted, 
as he ought to have done, the best text available, he would have 
learned that the supposed omission is no omission at all. 


L. W. 


La Pupeur InsTINcTIVE. By J. de la Vaissiére, S.J. (Editions 
du Cerf; ro frs.) 


Accepting the prevailing conception of modesty as being allied 
mainly with sexuality, the author, following Havelock Ellis, 
defines it as a kind of instinctive apprehension in regard to the 
sexual processes, ingrained as it were in the general mechanism of 
the sexual appetite. Approaching the subject from the standpoint 
of positive psychology and pedagogy, evidence is gathered from 
various sources to prove that modesty is in the first place a uni- 
versal and innate human characteristic and therefore to be re- 
garded as instinctive, its function being to act as a brake on the 
instinct the end of which is procreation. The particular individ- 
ualizations of this fundamental instinct assume different forms, 
modes and degrees of expression, so that one is compelled by the 
evidence to grant some form of modesty even to nudists and 
prostitutes. Education of the instinct, which must be distinguished 
from education of purity, should be indirect and based on the 
inculcation of Christian ideals of living. Direct sexual enlighten- 
ment of adolescents is discouraged. The essay is well documented 
and its value enhanced by a comprehensive bibliography. 

G. A. E. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. Edited by E. C. Messenger, 
Ph.D. 5 volumes. (Catholic Truth Society; 3 /- each volume; 
12/6 the set.) 


Many of the component twopenny pamphlets of these volumes 
have already been reviewed. It is probable that they will be 
more widely circulated in pamphlet form; but it is much to be 
hoped that those who possess odd pamphlets of the series will also 
possess themselves of Dr. Messenger’s introductory and conclud- 
ing essays (I and 39). Only so will they realize that the indivi- 
dual essays are parts of a whole and that the purpose of the series 
is the study of comparative religion. The first essay gives a 
definition of the subject-matter, the all-important distinction be- 
tween the scientific and philosophical approaches to it and the 
danger of confusing them, the Catholic attitude to this branch of 
learning. The last essay gives a general scheme of the whole 
series and justifies its taking Judaeo-Christian religion as its 
centre. There follows a rational justification of the validity of 
religion in general; an analysis of fundamental elements common 
to all religions both with reference to man’s nature in itself and 
in his relation to God; then an attempt to explain the differences 
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in religions; and finally Catholic tenets regarding the whole sub- 
ject. The C.T.S. is to be congratulated on this enterprise, which it 
js hoped will receive the success it deserves. The complete set 
should be in the possession of all Catholic Societies (such as the 
C.E.G.) and in all Catholic circulating libraries. R. B. M. 


BARCHESTER PILGRIMAGE. By Ronald A. Knox. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6.) 

In seven vignettes here is Barset, not set imperishably in the 
middle of the last century, but alive in later generations; moving 
past the Colonial Preference election fought by Frank Gresham’s 
son to the days when Griselda Grantley’s grandson proposed to 
Lucy Robart’s grand-daughter while driving at fifty miles an 
hour. Hogglestock is now a Roman see and an ugly industrial 
town making sanitary earthenware, Hiram’s Hospital is a big 
public school, while at Courcy Castle they were tobogganing 
down the stairs on baths thirty years ago. As for the Cathedral: 
“Now, sir, if you’ll believe me,’’ says Mr. Albert Bunce, the 
senior verger and the major authority behind the book, “‘it’s 
High Mass this Sunday and the Baptist minister preaching the 
next, and boy scouts with kettledrums the next, and massed 
choirs—women, some of ’em—the next.’’ Oh, Mrs. Proudie, 
what would you say, what do? and you, Archdeacon Grantley? 

The style is Trollope’s own entirely; not a parody, a tribute of 
affection. It is difficult to resist the inclination to quote and quote. 
The sight of the index of characters will send the Barset lover 
opening the book here and there. Then he will settle down 
comfortably. If he is sensitive his only twinge will be caused by 
the printer’s type which does not match the quiet ease of the 

T. G. 


style. 


MIME 


It was an interesting coincidence that within a week I should 
have heard an admirable talk by Fr. Valentine, O.P., on the 
educational value of the film and have occasion to appreciate the 
educational value of another medium, the mime, as presented by 
Mr. Hilary Pepler’s Sedes Sapientiae, performed in aid of the 
Bede Jarrett Memorial Fund at Cathedral Hall. On the one hand, 
there was what is a fairly recent product of modern civilization, 
on the other, something as old as any civilization, and at the same 
time it seemed that the two, by their very contrast, could com- 
plete each other. 

The film gives a perfect picture of outer reality, but, save for 
occasional possibilities of symbolism, it is by its nature limited to 
external indications, to appearances, to information of fact. 
Whereas the mime, by its simplicity, bringing us into a child’s 
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world of ‘‘let’s pretend,’’ is liberated from the world of fact, and 
has an unparalleled efficacy in presenting the inner realities of 
ideas. Sedes Sapientiae sets out to show the various forms the 
devil may take to foil the pursuit of wisdom, and how the clear. 
thinking of the sons of St. Dominic can unmask him. An 
admirable theme! On a background of plain blue curtain, Adam 
and Eve gaze upon a Tree of Knowledge, of which the apples are 
bags of gold, marked with pounds and dollars. The conception 
was at first startling (Mr. O’Sullivan, K.C., declared afterwards 
that, having omitted to read the Argument, he mistook Eve eatin 

the apple for England going off the Gold Standard!), till one 
remembered how St. Bonaventure had defined curiosity, know- 
ledge for the sake of knowing, divorced from God, as a form of 
covetousness, and reflected that indeed the misuse of the mind of 
man in pursuit of wealth was one of the direct consequences of 
that initial breach in the harmony of his being. 

The Devil as Serpent (and what a magnificent Devil Mr. 
Pepler makes!) subsides into a corner, and, in the words of the 
Argument, ‘‘to emphasize the distinction between Knowledge and 
Wisdom, the fall of Eve is followed by the advent of Our Lady,” 
who enters, followed by St. Dominic and the three Wisemen 
(black, white, yellow, as in the legend, wise men of all races and 
all time). The mime is even freer than the cinema from bonds of 
time and space. Students assemble about her and play a game of 
make-believe cricket, till the Devil appears as Professional, and 
lays them out one by one, by body-line bowling! His next 
appearance is as a Don, reintroducing the forbidden fruit, which 
leads the students to draw a curtain before Our Lady’s seat. He 
puts on a girl’s simpering mask and black cloak and becomes an 
ogling, undulating young woman—temptation in an obvious 
form. He returns as Stiggins the Puritan, in stove-pipe hat and 
flapping white gloves, to forbid innocent merriment. He dons a 
soldier’s cap, and the students fall into two groups of opposing, 
fiercely drilling armies, who fall on each other—Nationalism. He 
transforms himself into Big Business, and sets them wearily 
turning the wheels of a factory. He comes as a Communist with 
a red flag to reorganize the factory, and lead an attack on Our 
Lady. But when the curtain before her is torn aside, she appears, 
seated in glory, with St. Dominic beside her, to lead all back to 
their allegiance. 

And thus, in about half an hour, enough ideas, even profound 
and complex ideas, for half a dozen sermons and as many leading 
articles are presented in such a manner as a child can grasp, ina 
performance that has all the delight of a game in which the 
audience share, and with no more pretensions than a Christmas 
charade. It is well that more and more parishes should have their 
own cinemas, but it would be well indeed if they could have their 
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mime players also. And the mime has no need of professional 
actors but, through the power of the accompanying music to 
determine rhythmic movements and to cover self-consciousness, 
is within the compass of all. BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


The year ends with a flourish. H.M.V. provide a splendid 
recording of Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite; the Philadelphia 
enchantingly combine tautness, delicacy and zest, individual 
instruments (the oboe, for example) are a delight (DB 2540-41). 
Elgar’s Starlight Express (the play is Algernon Blackwood’s) is 
wholly charming; Alice Moxon and Stuart Robertson are admir- 
able for their clarity of diction as well as their aptness of atmos- 
phere; if only Noé/ did not occur at the end! (C 2791-92). Mar- 
gherita Perras sings the opening of Verdi’s Requiem and his Ave 
Maria with dignity and that rare combination, richness without 
urge (C 2794). Miliza Korjus continues her triumphant career 
with Parla and Ii Bacio (the latter with additions by Artok which, 
unlike most, are not mere pyrotechnic) (C 2789). Caruso is 
miraculously resurrected with new orchestration in Puccini’s 
Recondita Armonia and Bizet’s Agnus Dei, lovely discs which 
vindicate his claim to unique quality (DB 2644). 

Decca provide no. 5 of the French Suite (we have had too little 
Bach of late) played with great clarity by Kempff (CA 8217); a 
delightful Handel Suite arranged for orchestra by Sir Hamilton 
Harty and played by the London Symphony, the Passacagha 
especially fine (K 795-6); Sir Henry Wood records Sibelius’s 
Valse Triste (F 5582); there is Berlioz’ King Lear—trather dull, 
the characteristic voice, but little to say (K 792-3); there is 
Handel’s And the Glory of the Lord and Hallelujah exhilaratingly 
sung by the B.B.C. Choral Society (K 805); there is Verdi’s String 
Quartet which is rarely heard and deserves to be heard often and 
is played by the Prisca with dynamism and felicity (DE 7043-46). 
Grace Moore sings Funiculi charmingly and Musetta’s Waltz 
(O 2102). A feast of Ellington: With the Duke (Forsythe and 
Young at pianos) gives a fair idea of his work (K 779), Solitude, 
one of his loveliest things, is exquisitely played by his own 
orchestra (O 2007), so are Accent on Youth and Margie, not his 
best form, though interesting (O 2096); Reminiscing in Tempo, a 
new long work of which more next month, is outstanding (O 2103- 
4). Connie Boswell is good in I’ve got a Feelin’ you're Foolin’ 
(O 2068); Douglas Byng is as amusing as his humour is broad in 
Boadicea and Mrs. Lot (F 5752); Roy Fox produces Truckin’ and 
Cotton, singing in the former provided by thirteen-year-old Mary 
Lee (but no shirleytemplerism about that child. F 5704.) Elsie 
Carlisle makes The General’s Fast Asleep a great number F 5761), 
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is exquisite in Honey Coloured Moon (F 5818), should not have 
sung Solitude which criminally murders Ellington and is lament. 
able orchestration anyway, but with poignant euphony continues 
the tragic saga of unrequited love in Poor Butterfly, its companion 
(F 5764). A pity Ambrose did not leave I Can Wiggle my Ears 
unvocalized for the music is good (F 5778); Boots and Saddle also 
is a good tune but one is so tired of Texas; The King’s Navee is 
amusing as well as excellently orchestrated (F 5794). 
Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-. : i ; . 
0 ag; s / 4/-. Decca: F series, 1/6; K, 2/6; 
G.V. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bioup Et Gay (Paris): Précis d’archéologie biblique, A. G. Barrois, 
O.P. (no price). 

Burns Oates: From Bye-ways and Hedges, C. C. Martindale, S.J. (2/6); 
Red Gaols: A Woman’s Experiences in Russian Prisons, Preface, 
Abp. Goodier, S.J., Foreword, C. Dumont, O.P. (2/6); The Catholic 
Tradition of the Law of Nations, John Eppstein (15/-); Blessed 
Gemma Galgani, Fr. Amedeo, C.P., tr. Osmund Thorpe, C.P.(12/6); 
Divine Communications, Auguste Saudreau, O.P. (2 vols., 10/- the 
set); The Book of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, A Priest (3/6); 
Catholic Almanack 1936 (2d.); The Fire of Love, Richard Rolle, tr. 
and ed. G. C. Heseltine (7/6); The Life that is Light, Abp. Goodier, 
S.J. (3 vols., 5/- each); A Cloistered Company, Henry Chester 
Mann (6/-). 

DESCLEE DE Brouwer: Les exercices spirituels: Textes pontificauz, 
annotés par Albert Valensin, S.J. (Collection ‘‘Cathedra Petri’; 
1o frs.); Aristote et Plotin, Marcel de Corte (20 frs.). 

KOESEL UND PustTet (Munich): Gertrud von le Fort, Theoderich Kamp- 
mann (RM 1.—). 

Mour (Paul Siebeck—Tiibingen): A Synopsis of the First Three Gospels, 
Albert Huck. A Complete Revision of Earlier Editions by Hans 
Lietzmann; English edn. prepared in conjunction with the above by 
Frank Leslie Cross (Gesenkter Auslandspreis geb.; RM. 3.60). 

Mowpray: The Apocalypse and the Present Age, H. L. Goudge (2/-). 


OxForD UNIVERSITY Press: The Christian Life in the Middle Ages, and 
Other Essays, F. M. Powicke (10/-). 

Peter HansTEIn (Bonn): Grenzfragen zw. Theologie u. Philosophie: I. 
Der Begriff der Wissenschaft bei Aristoteles, D. Dr. Anton Antweiler 
(RM. 3.80). 

SHEED AND Warp: Traveller in Time, Mairin Mitchell (7/6). 

S.P.C.K.: Contemplative Prayer, Shirley C. Hughson, O.H.C. (6/-); 
The Theory and Practice of Penance, by Priests of the Anglican 
Communion (6/-); The Passion and Martyrdom of the Holy English 
Carthusian Martyrs, Dom Maurice Chauncy (1570), ed. Rev. 
G. W. S. Curtis (8/6). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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“THERE MUST BE... 


. . . hundreds of thousands of people who by 
means of these pamphlets have been brought 
nearer to God.—Cardinal Bourne. 

There must be many Catholics who on reading 
this testimony, will be ready to support such a 
work. 

Send YOUR name and address on a postcard for 
particulars of membership: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38/40, ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON S.W.1 











A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 
HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 
200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 
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Are YOU interested... 
in the idea of a NE WSpaper which 


1. Is concerned not with the wrangling of party 
politics and sensational ‘‘padding,’’ but with 
the honest pursuit of truth? 


2. Offers you and your family news of all the 
events of the world worthy of notice? 

3. Brings the force of perfectly clear Christian 
teaching to bear on the social and moral ques- 
tions that the world now has to face? 


4. Addresses you as an intelligent being who 








wishes to use his reason instead of being told 
what to think? 


5. Has achieved the reputation of being, in Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s own words, ‘‘One of the 
best informed papers of the day’’? 


If you are interested in these things 
you will be glad to know 


The New CATHOLIC HERALD 


9p EVERY FRIDAY 
FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS 


To The New Catholic Herald Ltd., 
110/111, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Please send me FREE OF CHARGE and without obligation of any 
kind a copy of the Catholic Herald for the next two weeks. 
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